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Cheap Gas— Who Wants It Most, the Consumer 
or the Gas Company? 


The First Interested Merely to the Extent of a Few Dollars Annually—The Latter to the 
Extent of Greater Returns on Millions of Dollars of Investment 


By S. G. ADDISON 





We have seen a w lespread demand for increased Ol | hirt lkast Fifteenth Street, however, is a 
gas rates. hese have not been altogether unacco1 comparative less known number 
panied by | ( S iCcCus ions of profiteering O lay the s company is merely a part of its 
the part of se ypointed champions of the peopl community f 9 could be produced, distributed 
lnere is a possibility that some might ] ive gottet and s« Id « 1 \ | r] as 40 cents a thousand it 1S 
the impt t vas manager sits awake possible that it would be the hub of its whole com- 
nights concocting new schemes by which he can pu muni tv life It is this vision that men of broad 
across a lift in rates for his product; that he thi vision and vast ambitions in the gas industry see in 
more of high rates that | ( doe Ss of ( fic CI m ( 1 ( Cs the \ conside the feasibility 
facture and distribution of chean S \nd they think not in terms of dol- 

It is time to exe ( ertain degree of con I if profit, but 4 erms of the importance of the 
Sense. l C\ ir¢ i part 


Every RaAIsE IN Rates A STEP BACKWARD Ft 


4 | 
us ihe If in one of the oreat cities of the land 40-cent 
gas were economically possible, what would it mean 
here are and have been men in the gas industry te the gas company? 
of broad vision and vast ambitions. ‘Their constant It would mean, possibly with some improvement 
aim has been to reduce constantly the cost of pro In gas-engine efticiencies, the utter rout of electric 
ducing and distributing gas. ‘ell this to the dema- competition; would make the gas company, in fact, 
gogue and he will laugh uproariously. Reason: gross as much interested in the growth of the load of the 
ignorance and consequent skepticism. electric company as the electric company itself, for 
“Catch the gas man thinking of the ‘dear’ con surely the point would be more nearly approached 
sumer ahead of himself,” he will protest, and therein where central-station development of power from 
betray the shallowness of his mind. vas engines rather than from steam boilers would 
Such men as these have indeed given small thought become economically desirable 
to the interests of the consumer. ‘The latter in thei It would mean wholesale use of gas for house 
viewpoint is a detail. Their ambitions have been heating It would mean the relegation of the gar- 
founded on selfishness, but since the attainment of | bage and waste collection department of the city gov- 
their ambitions will necessitate a cheaper and easiet ernment from a place of almost supreme importance 
mode of life for millions it is a good kind of selfish to an obscure and almost costless level. 
ness to have. It would mean a practical monopoly on the sup- 


ply of all fuel for the city’s industries. 

71 C C C: Pas hose are the things cheap gas would mean to the 
[ S OMPANY \ OMPARATIVFELY NSIGNIFI ‘ ; 

a a ait : ’ ;, i fas CoMPpMany ( ontrast them to the one or two dol- 

s TERRITORY : ied saat a ss ee eueoa fess tA 

LCs thev would mean to the average consume! 


on his annual gas bill. Decide, then, who loses most 


Important theugh it is in the life of its com wnen the gas rates go up. Figure what desperate 
munity. the gas company is generally a compara straits the gas company must be faced with to im- 
tively insignificant industry in the territory it pel it to take the great step backward that a rate 
serves. In the biggest city of the land, for instance, increase means (here are two sides to every 


26 Broadway as an adJlress brings instant alloca 1 roblem. 
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Growth of the Oxygen Industry in the United 
States and Its Relation to Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding and Cutting Processes 


Processes for Obtaining Gases — Electrolytic Predominates— Why the Central Producing Plant 
Continues Main Source of Supply Despite Encouragement of 
Portable Plants by Producers 


By HARRY L. BARNITZ, Ph. G. 


‘2 >] ! ° “9 . . . 
Harry L. RBarnitz, Ph. G., the : tor of this articie an internationally-known consulting 
7 } 


> } hi } ’ " ] as La - “45 
engineer on oxygen and hydrogen, ssibly the m widely known authority on the production 


/ 
and application of these gases 

His entrance wto this special fel Orr dales DACR YICR CXTE Hd over 16 years 
Dr Barn Tas rraduated Fy r l h Tbh leg ( F il l ~A) 1 1895, haz , 
_ te ee 
al 


taken a three years sper course in theoreti 


] 1 i 
Vany of the universities and colleges refer their technical problems on oxygen and hydro 
en to him. He is consultant to th: War Department, U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, De 
tartment of Soils, and has bee 
manufacturing corporations and ni 
» foreign countries 

His service yr the betterment of the industry 
One ¢ f @ Cow tee af the three i 1911 to ref resen 
gen and hydroyen at a very importan! meeting of 
at Il’ashington, D. C., April 11, 1911, relative 
governing the transportation of these gases 

He also gave valuable assistance in th ‘ers Compressed Gas 
Association, whose members represent the nd y / } various manutacturers 
compressed gas in the United States 

He also organized the Beseler Oxygen Company, of which he was president and manager, 
this company claiming to be the pioneer oxygen company in the U. S. The original company 
dates back 50 years. Prior to 1910 this company was the only company commercially manu- 
facturing hydrogen and marketing in cylinders under low pressure, installing plants and doing 
research work in oxygen and hydrogen equipment 

! yreat riany improvements were devised and used that he suggested for plant installation 
and equipment. ‘ 

As a technical writer on hydrogen manufacture and its applications he has written more on 
tne subject than any other writer and reprints in book form of his writings on hydrogen from 
the various technical Journals are used as text books by the U. S. War Department in the bal 
loon school at Fort Omaha. Neb. 

He was presented in 1917 by the Library of Congress an honorary certificate on his 
ous published articles on hydrogen production end iis industrial application 

His pioneer association with the industry in the United States and in Europe with not 
plart installation but experimental and commercia! application of oxygen and hydrogen com 


bines to identify him as foremost with every important advance in the industry 


Prior to the fall of 1906 the use of oxygen for cut of smaller capacity. A few smaller companies were 
ting and welding purposes was extremely limited in engaged in the manufacture of oxygen for medicinal 
scope. There were merely small installations at some and stereopticon purposes. The oxygen manufactured 
industrial plants. These installations consisted of ap- by these companies, with the exception of one company 
paratus for the generation of oxygen from a suitable (S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Company), was 
mixture of potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide, sold compressed in various sized cylinders holding 10, 
with apparatus for generating acetylene from calcium 15, 25, 40. 50, and 60 cu. ft. of oxygen at a pressure of 


i A ) 
carbide. Welding and cutting torches completed the 22° per square inch. On account of the low pressure 


equipment used the large size tanks were extremely bulky for 
In addition to these industrial installations there was handling. The oxygen manufactured for this purpose 
also the Beseler Oxygen Company, who were marketing was manufactured by the chlorate process, and as a 
a very limited amount of oxygen in low-pressure cylin- consequence the price compared to the present price 
ders containing 50 to 60 cu. ft., at a pressure of 225 Ib. was very high. Prior to 1906 the price for oxygen gas 
per square inch for welding and cutting, the greater part ranged from 5 to 20 cents per cubic foot. 
of their oxygen being consumed for stereopticon, med- In the fall of 1906 Cecil Lightfoot, who had been up 
ical and experimental purposes in various sized cylinders to that time connected with the British Oxygen Com- 
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pany of Great Britain, and Dr. Carl Von Linde, of 
Munich, Germany, came to this country for the purpose 
of interesting capital in the establishment of an oxygen 
plant on the Linde system for supplying oxygen com- 
pressed into cylinders and for the further purpose of 
extensively developing the use of the oxy-acetylene 
process. Cleveland capitalists were interested in the 
project. The Linde Air Products was organized in 1906 
under the laws of the State of Ohio. Steps were im- 
mediately taken for the establishment of a plant at 
Buffalo, and in 1907 a plant having a capacity of 750,000 
cu. ft. of oxygen per month was completed. At the 
same time steps were taken to manufacture apparatus 
for the use of the gas, marketing of the apparatus and 
demonstrating its applications. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WELDING TorcH 

The American rights were acquired for the manu 
facture, sale and use of a welding torch on the Fouche 
principle. At about this time the Linde Company also 
began an active campaign of introducing the cutting 
process. The establishment of a plant at Buffalo saw 
the first earnest beginning of the commercial production 
and use of oxygen in connection with oxy-acetylene and 
related processes. The Linde Company was first to 
make use of high pressure cylinders for the transporta 
tion of oxygen on a large scale——that is, cylinders 
capable of containing a certain definite amount of oxy 
gen at 1800 ib. pressure. The use of high pressure 
cvlinders materially reduced the size and weight of the 
cylinder as compared with the cylinder of the low 
pressure type for pressures up to 225 lb. which before 
this time were exclusively used. 

Until 1909 the Buffalo plant of the Linde Air Pro 
ducts Company was the only commercial 
oxvgen in the United States. In the meantime, how 
ever, other companies came into existence who manu 
factured welding torches of 
ting torches. 


source of 


and cut 
Chief among these companies was the 
Davis-Bournonville Company, who were considered the 
pioneers in the introduction of welding and cutt 
equipment and who acquired in 1906 the 


various designs 


ing 
\merican 
rights te a patented welding torch which was in use In 
France. They also marketed a cutting device which 
was attached to the welding torch converting the weld 
ing torch into a cutting torch. More particularly, the 
device was simply a means of supplying to the torch a 
separate jet of oxygen. 


CHARGES THROUGH 


CYLINDERS 


REDUCTION IN -EIGHT 


Due to the fact that oxygen was not available in 
all districts of the United States, development of the 
process was not so rapid as might be expected of such 
a revolutionary process and one having such plainly 
to be seen merit. In addition, the price of the oxygen 
was high (2% to 3 cents per cubic foot), the trans- 
portation charges borne by the customer being heavy. 
The cylinder used by the Linde Company for trans- 
porting the gas, in spite of the high pressure employed, 
was excessively heavy, weighing in the neighborhood of 
130 Ib. per 100 cu. ft. filled. The present practice is to 
use 100 cu. ft. cylinders having the same capacity but 
weighing not more than 85 lb. or less and 200 cu. ft. 
cylinders weighing approximately 140 lb. filled. Thus 
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the freight charges per foot of gas have been materially 
reduced by the reduction in the weight of the con 
tainers. To escape the excessive cost of obtaining oxy 
gen from Buftalo combined with the difficulty of obtain 
ing gas promptly, apparatus was developed during this 
period which enabled the user to manufacture his own 
supplv of gas. The companies manufacturing welding 
and cutting apparatus were the prime movers in in 
troducing this individual oxygen generating apparatus, 
as the process appeared to furnish an easy solution to 
the problem of securing oxygen and as a consequence 
furthered the sale of welding and cutting equipment. 
The process employed was the decomposition of potas 
sium chlorate. In spite of the process’s carly success 
its general use was not developed due to the fact that 
after 1910 other oxygen plants were erected which had 
the effect of reducing freight charges and further that 
the base price of oxygen decreased and as a consequence 
it gradually became cheaper to buy the oxygen from 
the large producing plants. 

In 1908 and 1909 Herman Falk, president of the 
Falk Company, and Henry Harnischfeger, an official 
of the Pauling-Harnischfeger Company of Milwaukee, 
purchased from the L’Oxhydrique Internationale of 
Brussels certain patents covering apparatus for the pro- 
duction of oxygen and hydrogen by electrolysis of 
water, welding apparatus for using oxygen and hydrogen 
and the Jottrand patents for gas cutting apparatus. 
The American Oxhydric Company was organized and 
in 1909 began erection of a plant in West Milwaukee 
for the production of oxygen and hydrogen by the 
electrolytic They also manufactured the 
generators used for the gas production, and the welding 
and cutting apparatus to be used in connection with 
oxygen and hydrogen. The plant was finally com 
pleted in the late fall of 1910 and had a maximum 
capacity of approximately 270,000 cu. ft. of oxygen 
per month with, of course, double that amount of hydro- 
gen. During 1910 the company made an active effort 


process. 


to introduce what was called the oxy-hydric process, 


1 e., making use of oxygen in connection with hydrogen 


for the 
troduce 


combustible element. They attempted to in 
the process industrial concerns in this 
without, however, a great deal of success 
lhe extended. use of this process was hindered by the 
same causes that held back the development of the 
oxv-acetylene process, namely, the high cost of gas 
and the necessity of long shipments with consequent 
high transportation charges due to the fact that this 
was the only piant capable of supplying the essential gas, 
i. e., hydrogen. The process did meet with some suc- 
cess in the environs of Milwaukee. The American 
Oxy-hydric Company from 1908 to 1912 owned the 
\merican and Canadian rights to the Jottrand 
patents 2nd as owners notified the people manufacturing 
cutting torches and the trade of their ownership. No 
suit, however, was brought, and the various manu 
facturers of oxy-acetylene cutting apparatus continued 
to infringe these patents as claimed by the American 
Oxvhydric Company. This condition continued from 
1908 until the summer of 1912 when the company and 
all its assets including their patented rights were pur 
chased by the Oxweld Acetylene Company of Chicago 
and New York. 
— 
The Oxweld Acetylene Company either conveyed or 
sold the Jottrand patents on December 5, 1913, to 
Jesse J. Rix, who conveyed or sold them to the Linde 


into 
country 


gi 


sole 
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Air Products Company, January 3, 1914. Within a 
few weeks after obtaining the Jottrand patents, the 
Linde Air Products Company began suit for infringe- 
ment of these patents against the Morse Dry Dock & 
Repair Company. This suit was tried in the Federal 
Courts, held in Brooklyn, and the Linde Company lost 
the suit and again a decision 
was December 19. 1917, by the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in favor of the defendant. 
In 1910 the second Linde plant started in operation 
at East Chicago, Ind., with a capacity the same as the 
Buffalo plant or 750,000 cu. tt 


lhev appealed the suit 


rendered. on 


per month. 


In 1911 the Linde Company erected plants at Traf 
ford, VP: ind Flizabeth, N. J. These plants also had 
a capacitv of 750,000 cu ft per month each At the 
end ‘of 1911 the Linde Air Products Company was 


supposed to be producing and disposing of 3,000,000 cu 
ft. of o~ 


1919 the price ( f o> 


ren per month. During the peirod 107 to 
adually 
cents down to 1 
dependent on the custon er’s requirements 
reduction and the f 
in a number of loc 
of the process 


further reduced. 


vgen was gI reduced from 


its former price to 3 and 2 ; cents 
This price 
fact that oxvgen could be obtained 
ations ga\ 


great impetus to ihe use 


‘rom 1910 to 1917 the price was 


In 1911 the 
by Mr. Davis 


Davis Oxygen Company was organized 
of the Davis-Bournonville Company 
first plant was Harrison, N. J., 
the Company The vgen 
Company made use of the by-product oxvgen of the 
electrolytic plant operated by the General [lectric Con 

pany compressing the oxvgen at 300 Ib. in 100 cu. ft 
cylinders. this plant was followed by 
plants at Chicago in 1911 and Cleveland in 1912 hese 
two pla »f the Tesse de Mote, 
The production of these plants was doubtful 
and the Cleveland plant 


The 
located at adjacent to 


General llectric Davis Ox 


Installation of 
nts. however, made use 
pros ess 
was never put to extended use. 
It is esttmated that the Harrison plant had a capacity 
of 150,000 ft. of oxygen per month, the Chicago plant 
300,000 cu. ft. a month and the Cleveland plant ap 
same ()n account of the high cost ot 
production, the attempt to use low pressure cylinders, 
and due to lack of did 
make s:tistactory progress, were 
sidered as a serious 


proximately the 
cvlinders, the company 
although they 
competitor by the Linde Company. 
In 1912 the Davis Oxygen Company suddenly went 
out of business and it is understood that many of their 
assets were taken over by the Linde Company. 
plants were immediately dismantled. 


not 


con- 


Che 
Taking over the 


Davis interests by the Linde interests was consum 
mated about the time carbide interests secured control 
of the Linde Company and at the time the Oxweld 


Company took over the American xvhydric Company. 
In the summer of 1912 and after this change the Linde 
Company was supplying p1 
used in the United States 


actically all of the oxygen 
mall 
amourts supplied by the International Oxvgen Company, 
Tariffville Oxygen Company Chemical 
Company. ‘That year also steps were taken to install 
additional plants by the Linde Company. 

Phe International Oxygen Company was incorporated 
in 1911 and im 1912 completed the erection of a plant 
in Newark for supplying oxygen compressed in cylin- 
ders. 


with the exception of 


1 
ind JLennox 


The plant of the International Oxygen Company 
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has an approximate capacity of 450,000 cu. ft. of. oxygen 
per month. Other oxygen producing plants have beep 
installed by this company in Verona, Pa., and College 
Point, L. I., N. Y. 

At Tariffville. Conn., a plant was installed for the 
production of Electrolytic oxygen and hydrogen gases, 
the oxygen to he sold compressed into cylinders. The 
plant is still in operation and is supposed to have a 
capacity of 150,000 cu. ft. of oxygen per month. 

In 1913 the Burdett Manufacturing Company was 
organized. Since its incorporation plants for supplying 
have in thirteen principal cities. 

In 1914 the Superior Oxygen Company was organized 
at Pittsburgh, and began the 


oxvgen heen installed 


erection of an oxygen 


producing plant in Pittsburgh, they operating under 
the American rights for the Hildebrand liquid air 
process. Since its o ganization, plants have been in- 


stalled in five different cities. 


the Air Reduction Company was_ incorporated 
November 26, 101: Phis company acquired the Ameri- 
can rights for the Claude liquid air process from 


France. 


before they constructed any plants for the 


production of oxygen by the Claude process, they 
acquired the controlling interest in the Superior ¢ xygen 
Company This acquisition gave them the immediate 


facilities to enter the field as a big competitor of the 
Linde Company and other smaller interests 
r the Claude 


Che first 
plant of 
hil idel phi: — > @ 


process was installed by them in 
and completed in July, 1914. They 
present time, fourteen plants in operation, 
Inde the Superior Oxygen Company plants, 
and have thirteen plants in the course of construction 


which inc 


The Pintsch Compressing Company erected a liquid 
air plant in Jersey City, N. J., in the 1916, 
claiming the own. They contemplate 
erecting other plants in various cities. 

\t the 


in twenty-eight 


spring of 
process as thei 
present time the Linde Company have plants 
cities. 


ELecTrol 

Twenty 
191? 

\t the present time there are forty-five independent 

plants, 


ytic Procrss PREDOMINATES 


five of their plants have been erected since 


all using the electrolytic process and three com- 


panies using liquid air process, with forty-three plants 


In Operation. 


Oxygen can now be obtained from producing plants 


located in fiftv-four cities in the United States 
and in many of ‘he cities there are two or more 
plants Che development of the oxy-acetylene and 
related processes have coincided exactly with the 
insiallation of oxygen producing plants. The base 
price of oxygen has been materially decreased and 


the freight charges have been practically 
because of the number of local plants. 


cost of ] 


eliminated, 

The decreasing 
potent factor in 
au etylene process. Other 
causes have been decreasing the weight of the shipping 
cylinders. making them 
and as well decreasing cartage 


general en 


} ; 
been 
furthering the use of the oxy 


operation lias 1e most 


) 
for handling, 
freight 


convenient 


and 


more 
charges; 
:ployment of only 
the rise in purity 


high pressure tanks and 
of oxvgen with the consequent reduc 
tion in the amount required for a given amount of work, 
and a stilll further economy effected in some instances 
by the consumers installing their own generating equip 
ment for the production of oxygen where electric power 
can be obtained at a low price. 
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We Become Solicitous in Regard to John Jones 
Yesterday We Paid Him Two Dollars a Day and Felt Privileged to Swear at Him, at Will, 
and Even Strike Him, and He Stood for It—To-day We Assume a Different Attitude 
Towards John Jones, and Even at That Cannot Hold Him 


\ few very few—our interest 


in John Jones was in keeping his wage high 


years ago—-a main 
' enough 
at least to feed him well enough to enable him to do 
our work. We were not interested very much in 
whether he stayed with us very long or not. ‘The 
ships were bringing more like him over every day, 
and we didn’t even have to go out of our way to 
bring nim to our works. The padrone, or the em- 
ployment agent if we prefer to style him that, at- 
tended to such details for us. A labor turnover even 
of 50 per cent a year would not have bothered the 
most conservative manager. We had not yet learned 
what each employee replacement cost us. 

To-day the ships are not bringing them over to 
But even if they were our present so- 
licitude for John Jones would not diminish. We 
have learned the cost of labor turnover 


anv extent 


Tur Bicecest PRoBLEM 
It is a big problem to get John Jones to come to us 
in sufficient numbers. ‘There are too few of him. 
ut great and vexatious as this problem js, it pales 
in importance besides that of holding him once we 
have gotten him. 
AN Fraucat WitH Many 
DIscoURACEMENT 


FFFOR1 POSSIBILITIES OF 


We have raised John Jones’ pay to unheard-of 
levels, and even if the day comes when supply ex- 
ceeds demand it is questionable if we will ever again 
lower it radically. If we consider doing so we will 
sharpen our pencils somewhat in a comparison as 
to losses due to labor turnover as contrasted to econ 
omies to be effected by a lower wage scale. 

We have racked our brains for means to win John 
Jones’ good-will and enhance his contentment. 

We build and maintain excellent schools for the 
education of his children. 

We provide him with housings more sumptuous 
even than he conceived in his wildest dreams. 

We give him a share in the profits. 

There is no limit to which we will not go. 

To Wuom Dors Joun Give THE CREDIT? 

Yet we do not seem to be succeeding in wedging 
ourselves into his affections. Why? 

For generations John has been accustomed to put- 
ting us in a different class than himself, of not re 
garding us as human 

Self-examination would tell him that he sometimes 


was actuated by good impulses; that in his heart 


there were moments when the interests of his neighbor 


were of more importance than his own. 
But John distrusted us; still distrusts us. He hasn’t 
been accustomed to solicitude on our part towards 





By EDWIN DEAN 





1 
} 


his welfare. He looks beyond us for a reason for 
our recently begotten good-will towards him. 

There is the politician, an opportunist in the high 
est degree. 

He likewise does not credit us with any feelings 
of good-will to our fellow man. But he is more in- 
telligent than John Jones. He can at least find a 
reason for our lately-born solicitude towards our 
workers. ‘There’s money in it. Contented workers, 
even dearly bought, are a good investment. 

Does he explain this to John? He does not. It 
must be remembered he is an opportunist. 

He lets John think he owes his present status to 
his vote. The modern trend towards employee wel 
fare, he lets John know, is really compelled by gov- 
ernment: that John by putting the right man in 
power has brought all these upon him- 


self 


blessings 


These are but two of many reasons why John 
Jones is not as grateful to us as we think he should 
be. 

No matter how great our efforts, we are not going 
to reverse the picture of ourselves that has photo- 
graphed itself in the mind of John Jones. To win 
his interest and whole-hearted co-operation is going 
to be a long-drawn-out task. But we have made a 
beginning—none too soon—and results will begin to 
be felt, gradually of course, but perhaps sooner than 
we can now foresee. 


Points Out Lines of Attack Chemist 
May Follow to Conserve Fuel 


Prof. Edmund O’Neil Reminds San Francisco Engineers of Fuel 
Conservation Possibilities Lying in Proposition to Supply 
Pure Oxygen for Combustion in Furnaces 


You have perhaps heard the story of the French- 
man’s method of hunting lions in the Desert of 
Sahara, declared Prof. Edmund O’Neil, of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, before the 
joint meeting of the Engineering Societies held at 
the Engineers’ Club, San Francisco, Thursday, Sept. 
26, 1918 He describes it as follows: The Desert of 
Sahara is composed of sand and of lions. You take 
a sieve and sift the desert. The sand flows through 


the sieve and the lions remain. They can then be 
placed in a bag and carried home. 
Everything is very simple from a certain stand- 


point, whether it is hunting lions or conserving fuel 

But to carry these ideas out practically 

the rub. 
This is a 


ah! there’s 
period of suggestions. ‘To those of us 
who have had occasion to listen to the ideas of men 
who have nted methods of ending the war by 
machines or devices that work on the surface of the 
earth, or in the air above us, or in the depths of the 
sea, nothing seems impossible. 


Inv< 


One of them came to 
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see us a short time ago with a method that was ideal 
tor conserving fuel, and would render this sympo- 
sium unnecessary. The problem was solved. He 
told me that he had discovered a material in Placer 
County that when placed in water would cause the 
water to boil. This applied to a steam boiler would 
run an engine. After this material had done its work 
in generating steam it was to be taken to some trop 
ical climate, there dried out by the direct heat of the 
sun, and the desiccated material brought back again, 
put under the boiler, moistened, more steam 
crated, and the cycle repeated unendingly. 


gen- 


Two Uses ror Fue 


Fuel is used for two purposes: primarily, for the 
production of heat; secondarily, for production of 
power. We can conserve fuel in two ways, either 
by obtaining a larger proportion of the theoretically 
available heat by improved devices and by eliminat- 
ing wastage, loss by radiation, etc., or we can obtain 
the required power by use of other forms of energy 
than heat units. We are all familiar with some of 
the methods employed for using the powers of na- 
ture. The tides, the waves, the winds, running or 
falling water, the direct heat of the sun may all be 
used for conserving fuel. Wood is an abundant fuel 
on this coast, but it is difficult to transport and un 
economical to use. Liquid fuels are ideal. If wood 
could be converted to a liquid there would be no pos- 
sibility of fuel exhaustion. Some methods in this 
direction are known, but they are costly and only a 
fraction of the converted into a liquid. 
Other more fanciful methods have been suggested 
Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, pro 
posed using the internal heat of the earth. Boilers 
could be placed in deep shafts and an unending 
source of heat exploited Keeley invented an en- 
gine that ran by synchronized harmonic vibration of 
the ether. Striking a note on a violin let loose a 
power that could make Niagara flow backwards 
Certain members of Congress easily understood the 
principle of Garabed. Ultra-violet light will decom 
water to some extent. The recombination of 
their elements evolves more heat than in any other 
reaction. Think of the energy of the moving sap in 
the trees. The pine forests along the Southern Pa- 
cific’s right of way should easily propel the trains 
to the summits of the Sierras and. of here 
would be no difficulty after that; it would all be 
downhill. Think of the energy in a million tons of 
radium. It is really easier than hunting lions in the 
Desert of Sahara. 

But there are lions in the Sahara, although sifting 
the desert may not be the ideal way of capturing 
them. So some of these fanciful ideas may be the 
germ of a method that will conserve fuel. Galvani’s 
experiments with frogs’ legs and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s observation of the sparks scintillating from the 
key tied to the string of a kite flying during a thun- 
derstorm were of not much significance at the time, 
but think how much fuel has been 
result of their observations! 


wood is 


pose 


course, 


conserved as a 


Tur Cyemist’s PART IN THE. CONSFRVATION OF 
HI 


But to come more directly to my subject: what 





FUEL 


part does the chemist play in the conservation of 
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iuel? In the first place he devises a system of meas- 
urements. Science aims to be exact. The weight 
of the earth, the distance to the moon. the tempera- 
ture of the sun, the size of an electron are prob 
lems that have been solved. The human mind thinks 
quantitatively and it is the business of the scientist 
to formulate the units. The same applies to heat 
measurements. All combustible substances have not 
the calorific value. Wood, coal, oil, peat 
are used for fuel. One way to determine their rela- 
tive heat value is to burn them under the boiler. A 
better way is to make quantitative determinations on 
small samples. The coal may be analyzed, and its 
component hydrogen and carbon determined. Know- 
ing the heat values of hydrogen and carbon, the calo- 
rific value of the coal may be calculated. A sti!l bet 
ter method is by use of a calorimeter. There are 
several forms of this instrument. The most elegant, 
simple and accurate method was, as usual, devised 
by a Frenchman. The Berthelot bomb is a device 
whereby a weighed amount of the combustible sub- 
stance ‘s burned in compressed oxygen and the heat 
vaiue determined. The most practical forms of the 
Berthelot bomb are made by Americans, which is 
also usual. 


same 


gas, 


By means of a calorimeter we can determine the 
relative heat value of the combustible. The coal 
operator can obtain a proper price fer his fuel, the 
coal consumer can be sure that he is purchasing the 
cheapest kind, for the lowest dollar value per 
does not always means it is the cheapest coal 
is not a permanent substance. 
oxidizes or weathers. 


ton 
( oal 
Ixposed to the air it 
It slowly burns up. There is 

selective oxidation. The hydrogen and carbon of 
the not oxidized in the same ratio. The 
heat value of hydrogen is greater than that of car 


coal are 


bon, and if more hydrogen than carbon is lost, as is 
usually the case, the heat value 
other words, the loss in calorific value of we: 


diminis 

ithered 

coal may be far greater than the loss in weight. 

Again, the chemist can determine the amount of this 
in quantitative terms 


change and express it 


VaryiInc Values or OILs 

The same methods may be employed in the cas 
of oil. All oils do not have the same calorific value, 
as in the case of coal. The oil may be analyzed, the 
percentage of hydrogen and carbon determined and 
the heat value calculated, or the calorific value may 
be determined directly in a calorimeter. 

Another element to be taken into account is water 
\ll fuels contain more or less water. In oils it may 
amount to 30 per cent or more. Not only does this 
water lower the heating value, for water has no com- 
bustible value, but there is an additional loss for the 
reason that this water is converted into steam and 
the steam escapes through the stack without doing 
useful work. Anhydrous fuels are desirable. Many 
ingenious methods have been devised to dehydrate 
oils. The more efficient they are the more they aid 
in conserving fuels. 

Sulphur in fuels is detrimental. 
some heat value, it is much less than hydrogen or 
carbon, and it the further disadvantage 
that in burning it is converted into sulphurous and 
sulphuric acid 


While it possesses 


possesses 


which under certain conditions cor 
rodes metal and disintegrates brickwork. 
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he chemist may determine all these points, but have shown that the chemist has done his shat 
he may be of service in another direction. solving these problems and that he will be of even 
more use in the future. 
THEORETICAL VALI NeveR REALIZED 


lhe theoretical heating value of fuel is never real Sees Vast Market for Benzol for 
ized. ‘| here is alway S waste, The combustion may Transportation P urposes 

IS an escape of hot gases 
and unconsumed decomposed fuel through the stac] After War 


not be compicte here 
There is heat lost but by radiation. Some of these Norman S. Cox Discusses Possibilities of Future for Gas Com- 


~ 1; } 7 1 . °.° . 
osses are selt-evident. When black smoke panies from British Standpoint 
from a chimney one does not need a chemist P 
3 * a ie , will be an enormous demand fo1 
lim that some t this tue Is wasted Dut nel , 

I In connection ith transport 


lious. Carbon burning to « - : 1 
. ; sea and in the air: and it 
es 21,000 units of heat, to carbon : 
: o = proposition to 

an increase ot over 500 per cent : : , 
; lene troubles 


ve one combustion 


; ( ie, 1 he nion of Norman 
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ingenious gas analysis appa 
| he invisible 1s 
and greatel 
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operation. In the apparatus supplied, simplicity and 
standardization, coupled with efficiency, are of the ut- 
most importance. Central offices and showrooms ad 
joining, if possible, should, of necessity, be imposing, 
and in a prominent position in the principal street, and 
should be kept up-to-date in every way, and not allowed 
to get an uncared-for appearance after the novelty has 
worn off. Consumers should have the opportunity of 
seeing the various apparatus tested, and claims should 
not in any case be made which could not be substan 
tiated in actual practice. This has, unfortunately, been 
done occasionally by makers; and when the consump 
tion proved to be in excess of the claim, the consumer 
dissatistied. It 1s much better to slightly 

state the consumption, as the margin in favor of 
gas is sufficiently large to allow of this in most instances. 
When the results prove better than the guarantee, all 
concerned are satisfied. 


was 


over 
] 


coal 


The subject of gas sales is not 
of great importance under existing regulations; but 
there is still a large field for extension in this direction, 
and preparations, wherever possible, should be made 
in advance, to enable the full advantage to be taken 
immediately the restrictions are removed. 

Proper ventilation of all buildings is of vital import- 
ance, whether in factory or home, as efficiency could 
only be obtained if it be under hygienic conditions. 
Gas has played an important part in this direction, 
and should do much more in the future. Where new 
buildings are to be erected, it should be part of the 
undertaking’s policy to co-operate with the architects 
to obtain adequate ventilation, and also to keep them 
posted with regard to the many advantages of gas. 

Gas Usep For PURPOSES 


INDUSJRIAL AND POWFR 


In 1913 the Sunderland Gas Company established a 
demonstration room, where the latest types of furnaces 
are to be seen by appointment in actual operation at 
suitable times, when influential men likely to be in- 
terested were invited to be present. As a result of this, 
combined with energetic canvassing, upwards of a 
hundred furnaces had been fitted during the last few 
vears for numerous and varied purposes, and special 
apparatus designed for the preliminary heating of 
an electric steel melting furnace to reduce the fuel cost 
per ton of \s showing the progress made in 
this direction, the following figures are given: 

1913, 195,000,000 cu. ft. per annum (principally en 
gines ) : 1914, 215,000,000 cu. ft. per annum: 1915, 230,- 
000,000 cu. fi. per annum; 1916, 235,000,000 cu. ft. 
L917. 270,000,000 cu. ft. 


steel. 


per annum; per annum. 
The table shows an increase 

this head of 3 

of furnaces. 


in the gas used under 
8 per cent, due entirely to the introduction 
One local y conducted all their 
heating operations by coal and coke, now use gas ex- 
clusively for annealing and hardening. About 120 tons 
of steel are turned into files per annum; and the gas 
consumption for this and other purposes is 1,181,000 


firm, who originally 


cu. ft \ more striking illustration is a local glass- 
works, whose gas consumption before furnaces were 


adopted for annealing and fire-polishing was 3,000,000 
cu. ft. per annum, whereas now it amounts to nearly 
50,000,000 cu. ft. Better working conditions prevailed ; 
far superior results were obtained; and the breakage 
in annealing was reduced from 10 to 2 per cent. 
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A Farr Prospect 


Che prosperity of a gas undertaking depends very 
largely on the methods adopted to retain consumers, 
to obtain new ones, and to encourage the use of addi 
ional and up-to-date apparatus. Collectors and in 
spectors are in constant touch with the public, and 
can assist very materially by entering daily in a report 
book ail where dissatis 
faction, or where there is a likelihood of obtaining an 
order for new appliance:. This book forms the basis 
for the work of a staff of carefully selected canvassers, 


cases there is any sign of 


vho must be well trained and thoroughly conversant 
with all matters concerning the economical use of gas. 
The old saving that dividends are made or lost in the 
retort house is only half the truth, as, while they may 
be made there, they can easily be lost i 
partments, and it might be 
gained or lost at the burner. 


in the other de- 


said that the consumer is 


ExTENSIVE Arrer-WaArR CONSTRUCTION 

lhe many necessary extensive alterations and repairs 
held in abeyance to be carried out after the war will 
mean an enormous expenditure; and _ undertakings 
which have been able to do so have wisely put aside 
sums to meet repairs which would have to be attended 
to as soon as possible. The raising of capital will be 
a difficult problem, and stock will in most instances 
have to be sold below par. The inflated wages being 
paid will not return to their pre-war level, with the 
result that all materials will cost more, unless the out- 
put per head ts considerably increased—there is plenty 
of room for improvement in this direction, as the coun- 
try was a very long way behind. The general adoption 
of machinery wherever possible will have to be resorted 
to, or our chances of holding the premier place as an 
industrial and commercial nation will indeed be small. 
Mr. Cox expressed himself as being a great optimist 
regarding the future supremacy of the country, but 
it would need forceful energy and concentration in all 
directions, and friendly and loyal co-operation between 
employers and employed, to enable it to retain its posi- 
tion against strenuous and powerful opposition. When 
the necessity for purchasing war savings certificates 
ceases it is very desirable to be ready with an approved 
scheme of investment in some safe security to encour- 
age the employees to continue without break their 
weekly contributions. 


Enormous scope of business is available’ t 
dustry if 


the in- 
if only it realizes and is prepared to grasp to 
the fullest extent its possibilities. The lines of future 
development are clearly indicated, and the prospect 
most alluring, with the expansion of the industrial busi 
ness and the great possibilities in hot-water supply and 
room-heating with a gas not necessarily of high calorific 
power, but one containing a 


low percentage of incom 


bustibies, thus giving a good flame temperature 
MAPPING NAPHTHALENE STOPPAGEFS 

\t Sunderland they had always been troubled with 
naphthalene: but immediately on starting oil-washing 
for the extraction of benzol, toluol, etc., the number 
of complaints of stopped services jumped up to an 
alarming extent, so much so that after a fortnight’s 
working the plant had to be shut down. It was re-started 
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a few days later, under altered conditions, and the re 
sults showed some improvement. But they have suf- 
fered considerably ever since, and the additional cost 
over previous years had been a serious item. A still 
more serious point is the annovance and inconvenience 
caused fo consumers by the continued necessity for 
which made them dissatisfied 
with gas, and possibly caused them to consider the ad 
visability of making a change. In 


clearing their services, 


some known cases 
they had actually made the change, which meant a per 
manent loss to the company, through no fault of its 
own. At period of extreme changes in 
pheric conditions they in one day received upwards of 
2,000 complaints; and with the shortage of labor it 
was quite impossible to cope with this number. Still, 
with the assistance in emergencies of the available offi 
cials (ail of whom had been previously instructed in 
the art of clearing stoppages), in addition to all the fit 
and thev had so far been able to over 
come the difficulties. 


one atmos 


ters laborers, 


\BSENC! NAPHTHALEN OMPLAINTS IN \RI 


RTICAL RETORTS 


he rTLIETD 


With the obtect of obtaining useful information, a 
map of the area of supply was divided off into squares 
and districts, 
similar 


ind each week tracing paper divided into 
squares was placed over the map, and every 
day the naphthalene stoppages cleared were marked 
thereon by black 
red dot ‘for the 
nevertheless 


dots for the ordinary consumers and 
slot 


marked feature was the 


(one 


absence 


consumers expected but 


ot dots 
in the area supplied from the vertical’ retorts \nothet 
t} | 


, : . Seo ‘ 
hat the red dots represented a very simait propo 


tal the reason being that when they 


they deemed it a 
the anticipated consul 
daily, and one could s 
valence ot complaints 

} 


and, if this was 


i 
nen 


the \ 
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enhanc ed. 
vi} 


vantages when 
oht with dange1 

ks to enable 1 redu 
gas and automaticall 
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that should never 
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EXPERIENCES WITH GAS FOR TRACTION 


he use of gas as a power agent for traction purposes 
is steadily increasing, and when war conditions per 
mitted of the manufacture and supply of compressing 
plant and cylinders, the use of gas propelled vehicles 
might be greatly extended. A 20 h.p. “Studebaker” 
van used in connection with the clearing of slot meters 
fitted 


tainer and holding 250 cu. ft. of gas 


one of the earliest cars with a flexible 


con 
covered a distance 
of eleven miles (equivalent to approximately a gallon 
of petrol) and had given every satisfaction. Two coke 
delivery wagons also had been adapted. It was very 
necessary to have suitable appliances for keeping the 
bag in position when deflating ; otherwise it flew out and 
might catch obstructions, which might be fraught with 
serious results. 


Chey had a small experimental plant comprising a 
two-stage vertical compressor with piston displacement 
of 15 cu. ft. per minute, which will compress gas to 


1,200 Ib. per sq. in. when running at 400 revolutions 


per minute,, and a 7 in. diameter water separator. A 
10 b.h.p. two-seater 


“Humber” 
compressed to 1,200 Ib. 


has been running on 

The steel cylinder, 
ft. 4 in. long by 8 in. outside diameter, with a capa- 
city of St cu. ft., carried at the back, weighs 98 lb. 
he gas passes through 3/16 in. inside and 5/16 in. 
outside diameter copper tube to a reducing valve, pres- 
sure gage, and suction chamber, weighing 14 Ib., 


COal Ya 


> 


where 
the gas is filtered, and the pressure reduced to a few 
tenths of an inch, and from there to a special carburet- 
ar started easily, ran smoothly, and would 
cover eight miles on one charge. 


tor. The 
At present, however, 
a reduction in the power (particularly on the hills) is 
noticeable. .As it was only used for supervision work 
in their own area of supply, and could be switched on 

| if necessary at any time, the 


ro! 11 : difficulties of 
ply. However, 


for the future 
" build specially adapted ve 
tandardize cylinders and connections to 
have them quickly ged at the ap 


ony 
village o1 


stations did not ay 


e necessal’ry 8) 


char 
town the main 
of detachable ( vlin- 


full ones 
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d. After a consistent method has been devise 
- obtaining comparable results at different labora 

there will remain the correlation of t 
ilts with those from the burning of coal in furnac: 
efore the value of fusibility tests in coal 
ons can finally be determined 


T1Cs, hese re 


specif a 
| i 


“Ty ‘ ee 
Ch present publication reviews the literature on 
e subiect and gives in detail the effect of 


idizing reducing atmospheres sucl 
are found in 


1 various parts of the fuel bed on the 


aTlous 


and neutral] 


itening temperature of ash when molded in th 
orm of Seger cones. As a result of this study a 
g t+ ] a+ . ol 4 *as ¢ 

actical method of determining fusibility has been 


veloped and 


whereby the ash is caused to soften 
rm slags in which the iron exists in approximately 
the 7 | be d 


e same state of oxidation as iron in fuel 


inkers 

“Although it is believed that this method will in 
icate the characteristics of a 
oal better than any fusion tests heretofore describe d, 


pr ibable clinkering 


he bureau does not recommend the general use of 
his method in coal specifications until it is justified 
yy actual trial in furnace tests of different coals. As 
o fusibility test of a well-mixed sample of the av- 
rage ash of a coal takes into account the physical 
listribution of the impurities in the coal as burned, 
nuch additional investigation is needed to establish 
le exact relation of these laboratory fusibility 
tests to clinker formation. In order to correlate 
this proposed test of minimum softening tempera- 
ture with clinker formation, the bureau is now mak 
ing clinkering tests in a specially designed experi- 
mental furnace, in which different coals having ashes 
that difter in fusibility are burned under similar and 
known conditions of combustion. ‘The results of 
this investigation will be published in a subsequent 
report. In the meantime it is hoped that other in 
vestigators will obtain similar correlation data.” 
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| How the Gas Companies Are | 
Helping the Nation 
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SUM 
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CoRNELIUS SCANNELL, was recently seriously wound- 
ed in action in I'rance, according to a telegram re 
ceived by his parents from the War Department. 
Mr. Scannell before enlisting in the old Fifth Mary- 
land Regiment was employed by the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, Baltimore. 
Md. Before going overseas with the Blue and Gray 
Division he was stationed at Camp McClellan, An 
niston, Ala. 


PrivAtr FRANK T. Sisco, of 45 Wayne Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J., has been wounded for the third time, 
his name appearing in a recent casualty list, official 
from the War Department at Washington, as being 
slightly wounded. He is a member of the 165th Di 
vision and is twenty-one years of age. He was 
wounded first on March 21, gassed during the first 
part of June, and upon his recovery sent back at 
ence to the front lines, where on Aug. 1 he was 
again wounded. Frivate Sisco enlisted with the 69th 
Regiment in September, 1917, and after a short, in 
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tensive training of six weeks was sent over to France, 


vnere he has been a year. Before enlisting he was 
emploved by the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 

WALTER JENNINGS, president of the National Fuel 


Gas Company and a director of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, has been elected chairman of the 
New York County Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
according to an announcement by the executive com- 
mittee of the chapter. Mr. Jennings succeeds Robert 
W. Forest. Mr. Jennings has relinquished his own busi- 
ness in order to be able to devote himself wholly to 
the management of the chapter. 


THe Ono Ciries Company’s employees have sub- 
scribed liberally to the Fourth Liberty Loan. Out of 
2,800 employees of the company over 2,000 have sub- 
scribed to Liberty Bonds. 
necessary 


"9 
pe ssible. 


The company is carrying the 


loans many of these subscriptions 


to make 


THE WrsTeERN Gas CONSTRUCTION COMPANY em- 
ployees have made every effort to help carry Fort 
Wayne, Ind., over the top in the Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive. The figures of nearly $50,000 of the Fourth 
Bond issue distributed among the 400 men pay espe- 
cially high tribute to their enthusiasm. Another 100 per 
cent response has been the result of this drive of the 
plant, notwithstanding their heavy burdens of the previ- 
ous loans. The figures for the office total $18,850, or 
an average of $212 per employee, was pledged. The 
machine shop showed $13,000, or an average of $94 
for every man employed, while the foundry total shows 
$10,200, or an average of $97 for every man. The 
tank shop has a total of $4,300, or an average of $80 


per man, while the pattern shop came to the front, ahead 
of them all, with an average of $124 per each man, total 
$2,350. 


Prue Untrep Natura Gas Comrany, Franklin, Pa., 
subscribed $35,000 to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


THE Resrrvek Gas ComMPpaANy employees who are 
camping on Cabin Creek, near Good Hope, D. C., while 
working on the construction of a pipe line which will 
take gas to Kennedy Station in Lewis County, got busy 
on the last day of the drive and subscribed $1,700 to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, in addition to $2,000 which 
they had subscribed earlier in the campaign. The sub- 
scriptions received Oct. 19 make the workers over the 
top almost 200 per cent. W. S. Dunham, general fore- 
man at Kennedy Station, made a tour of the line for the 
purpose of soliciting eighteen Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany employees who had been transferred there from 
the station at Hastings. They bought $650 worth of 
bonds, and then the “old crowd,” which had already 
gone over ‘he top, bought $1,700 worth, making a total 
of $2,350 for the day’s work. 


Tie Nortn Arrieroro Gas Licut Company, of 
North Attleboro, Mass., has bought $15,000 worth of 
Liberty Loan Bonds and has given gas and fixtures to 


the Red Cross whenever occasion arose. Fully 85 per 


cent of the emplovees bought bonds during the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive. 
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Lining Up the Commercial Department 
l'o-day, in general, it is a simple matter to s 


the gas we can make. But we are held back by 


essary governmental restrictions from selling 


But when the war ends there will of necessity 


all signs fat] 


nit 
All 


falling off in the demand. Unless 


will still be an ample market for the gas 


Wi 


make; but it is possible, unless we are forehar 


that our plants may be working on part load w 


doors deman: 


an instant market is right at our 
service 


The present is none too early to line up the 


mercial department and to lay plans for a new b 
ness to replace every business we lose 
Where will we center our efforts? Wall it bi 


In 


one 


heating: industrial fuel? justice 


oursel\ es 


Nor can 


ve cannot center on any of tl 


we afford to neglect any one of them 


he public has been educated away from the 0] 
flame burner, and, where it isn’t, it is receiving 
unsatisfactory service. We must capitalize this 


portunity which, if we do not do prom] 


ptly,may ha 


io eftect \nd, what 1s more serious, we 


boomerang 
nent 


] 
i 


afford to sel] 
We 


after it harder and more ambitiously than we ¢ 


time. We cannot 


lg against 


ighting in our old leisurely manner must 


did. Otherwise the business will be taken away ft 
us by electricity 
lor a longer period than we can foresee hou 


heating by gas doubtless will be more expensive tl 





by coal on a fuel-cost basis exclusively. Comps 
Sating advantages and economies, such as freed 
from attendance, ashes, etc., are known and hai 


been known to gas men for years. 


fifteen months there has been added a predomina 


advantage— certainty of supply. This 


mav but be 


demonstration a few years from now, though it w 


be 


cannot 


a real advantage of considerable val 


But we sell to the public on surmises 


We 


strated facts of which the people themselves hay 


suppositions. 


knowledge. 
were a generally established business there would 


no timely advantage 


a hazy memory in the way of act 


( 


must sell on the basis of demo 
If the business of house-heating by g 


in pressing this end imme: 


Within the la 


advantag 


ately. but it is not. Systems actually installed w 
be our clincher in the sales yet to be made. If 
are to have them in sufficient numbers and sut 


ciently widespread the time to go after them is t 


immediate future, when certainty of supply ts 


really :mpelling argument. 


We have two important branches of the busine 


that 
scale that would have taxed the full energies of « 


then, 


commercial organizations on a pre-war basis. \ 


still have to consider industrial fuel. 


require immediate attention, each on 


\ 
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Can we afford to let it take care of itself for the 
time being? Undoubtedly we can if we are to be 
content with having it merely come in in volumes 
comparable to pre-war standards. But can we afford 
this? Assuredly we cannot unless each foot of this 
business, when we really want to get it, is to cost us 
ten times and more what it rightfully should. 
Industry to-day is thoroughly “sold” on gas as a 
fuel. ‘There are hundreds of manufacturers and in- 
dustries that are not using it now simply because 
they could not get it. We can write just as much of 
this business in the immediate future as we have a 
And, 


ent we 


mind to. as in house-heating, the best selling 


} 


can have in this line is a near Dy Suc- 


cessful installation doing similar work. ‘Therefore, 
the greater the number of these installations doing 
the greatest variety of work the simpler will be our 
task later on in establishing gas as the fuel of the 
industries 
he after commercial must of 


war department 


necessity be a much more ambitious and important 
If the 
gas industry is not prepared to make it thus, 


indeed it 1s 


adiunect to the business than it was before. 


then 
“a sleeping industry.” 





Finding Something to Worry About 


There are some people in this great world who 
simply mus! worry. If nothing obvious appears to 
their minds there is no limit to the extent 
they will wander afield to find something. 

Many have gone from the gas field into the mili- 


service. 


agitate 


tary A large number of companies have 
obligated themselves to find a place for these men 
when they come back. 

The large majority are, of course, men who up 
to the time of leaving the companies had not found 
themselves and were occupying subordinate posi- 
tions. 

Since entering the military service there has come 
evidence that large numbers have developed rapidly, 
at least, in the military calling. He who left us as 
Private Smith has become Lieutenant Smith or Cap- 
tain Smith, and even perhaps Major Smith. 

When this group comes back what are we to offer 
them? ‘Their old jobs! If so, will they be content 
io accept them, after exhilarating months of. giving 
orders to reduce themselves again to subordinate 
roles? 

In our opinion these questions are about as im- 
portant as the tar we buried a hundred years ago to 
be rid of. 

If the erstwhile Private Smith, who was a clerk in 
the collection department when he left us, has be- 
come Captain Smith, it is evident either that he has 
since found himself or someone else has discovered 


} 


in him qualities that we failed to detect. They do 
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not proniote privates in the United States Army to 
the commissioned ranks merely because they pa- 
triotically volunteered for the war. Consequently, 
there is a place in our organization much more im- 
portant than the place he formerly occupied for Cap 
tain Smith to step into when he comes back, and the 
likelihood is that he will fill it ably enough. 

It isn’t fundamental knowledge always that counts 
most in success in life. It is the quality of leader- 


ship. We have seen men successfully at the head of 


highly technical departments who were inferior in 
technique to three-quarters of the workers under 
their direction. 


effi- 
the departments would have even been 


Yet it is questionable if the 
ciency of 
maintained, of the 


parently better equipped subordinates had been el 


much less improved, if one ap- 
vated to the executive post. 

So we conclude, it is a matter of congratulation 
tather than a cause for worry that the erstwhile Fri- 
vate Smith has gotten up so that we cannot think of 
ofering him the same job he left when he comes 


back. 


ture will have trouble in filling rather than the littl 


It is the big jobs the gas industry of the fu 





Driven Away, Though He Preferred to Stick 

The AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL has not 
been prone to view the human side of the question 
of compensation of technical workers in the gas in- 
dustry. All its thoughts in this direction have been 
held spellbound in amazement at the stupidity of a 
system that grinds down to bare bone a loyal em 
ployee, yet returns no profits to the company itself 

Gas rates are based on operating costs plus a tair 
rate of return and conservation of investment. By 
paying a worker on a scale much below workers on 
a similar plane in other fields are paid operating 
costs are, it is true, held down. But this is a savi7g 
to the consumer, not to the company; and the con- 
sumer is not even grateful, because never will he 
credit the gas company with holding down costs t 
him, even at the expense and deprivation of its own 
family. 

But we were reminded the other day of the hu 
man side. We had a visitor. He had been many 
years a worker in the gas industry, and, despite al- 
most desperate efforts on his own part to remain 
such, he had been driven out. 

This man has a family—a wife and three children. 
We did not think to inquire what right a worker 
a real worker in the public service—had to indulge 
himself in such luxury. 

He had been struggling along for years on the 
amazing salary a small-town company endows its 
superintendent with—holding on. 

Higher and higher went living costs. The chil- 
dren grew older and cost more to keep decently and 
Still 


to nourish. The salary remained stationary. 
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He loved the business and was loyal 


mistakenly loyal, some might consider—to his com 
pa L\ 
fut the deluge came with the war. He was en 


gulfed in the high costs of living. Stillhe continued 
to hold on, but the tension was almost unendurable. 


le went into debt, and was daily, almost hourly, 


beset bv creditors Fhen he let loose. He had to 
He accepted a position elsewhere—one that had 
been open to him some years back. The compen 


t : ; + | 


sation is not large, but it is double what he had been 
getting. He is not yet out of the woods financially, 


however. He is paying up those debts; still paying 


tribute to public service. 


His mission to our office furnished an index to his 


charactet He was still loyal—wanted to know 1f 


we knew anyone we could recommend for his to 


mer job; one who would accept the same salary his 
company was paying its superintendent ten years 
ago. We are afraid we didn’t give him much com- 
fort: had to tell them that breed of jackass became 
extinct some time ago 


Britain Sacrificed Her Coal to Win the War, 
We Must Do the Same 


Do vou remember when General Gough’s army gave 


wav and [Field Marshal Haig sent out the message “We 


have our backs to the wall’’ That happened last 
March, but the wavy the situation was saved has only 
just been revealed to the British 


Seventy-five thousand coal miners were taken from 
their work in England and sent to defend the colors. 
Like Horatius and his companions, these miners held 
the line until] our marines could get in their good work, 
and we all know what they did 

Saving the armies in France by using these miners 
has meant a coal in England. The total 
shortage at the present time is estimated at thirty-six 
million tons 


shortage of 


lhe action of the supreme commander in taking these 
miners at that critical time has been splendidly justified, 
and it is up to the civilians who will be short of coal this 
wiriter to take their share of the discomforts of war. 
rhev have been asked to have false bottoms put in their 
fire grates and diminish the size of large ones by means 
of fire bricks; not to start fire until real cold 
never to replenish a fire late at night; 
rake it out and save the cinders when leaving it for the 
night: cook fewer hot meals: take fewer hot baths; 
never light a coal fire when gas will do. 


British coal has been responsible for much of the suc 


L 


any 


weather sets in; 


cess we have had in transporting our men and muni 
tions. Millions of tons of it will be wanted by our army 
in france: our own coal is too far away. French coal 


fields are in the enemies’ hands, and Britain will have to 
supplv France, Flanders and Italy. 

With this object lesson before us it should not be hard 
for us to understand the requests and co-operate with the 
Fuel Administration in this country 
well 


We are famously 
tf compared to our allies, but it is absolutely nec 

that evervone should and must do his utmost to 
conserve co i] 


essa4&ry 


lhe war program of the nation demands 
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eighty million more tons of coal this year than last, ac 
cording to figures compiled by the Committee on Publi 
Information. Some of the needs are as follows: 

We are calling for eight million tons of steel ships 
and to manufacture and deliver the steel for 
take fourteen million tons of coal. 


them will 


Three million tons are needed to carry our average 
monthly delivery of troops to Europe, and four million 
tons to transport their supplies. 

ne hour of intensive artillery action at the front 
uses up 1,800 tons of steel, which it takes 7,200 tons of 
coal to produce. 

To manufacture and transport the 60,000,000 shells 
that were fired by the French in the battle of Verdun 
called for the consumption of nearly nine million tons ot 


coal. 


The demands for coal this year have increased 
\merican industria! plants 18 per cent, in gas and elec 
tric utilitie 

railroads 7 


cent. 


15 per cent, in shipping 30 per cent, in the 
per cent and in domestic consumption 13 pet 


[t has been impossible to provide for these increases 
Vv increased production. There have been 224 new 
mines opened and weekly production has risen as high as 
a 17 per cent increase over the corresponding week of 
1917, but there has not been 


the necessary mine labor 
iilable to meet the whole demand and there have not 
heen coal cars enough to keep the coal moving from the 
mines. 
Obviously, then, the only thing to do 


done-—is to SAVE coal. 


that can be 
Idvance Club News 


Saving Coal in Boiler Plants 


Technical paper 205 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Van 
H. Manning, director. Paper backs; 9x6 in.; 24 pages; il 
lustrated. Author, Henry Kreisinger. Published by and 


obtainable 
DB. ¢. 


from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington 

Chis paper, published by the Bureau of Mines in the 
interest of more efficient utilization of fuels in this coun 
try, gives suggestions as to what can be done in the 
boiler room to save coal. It covers the field between 
two other Bureau of Mines publications, Technical 
Paper 80, “Hand-Firing Soft Coal Under Power-Plant 
Boilers,” and Bulletin 97, “Sampling and Analysis of 
Flue Gases.” It is written for the fireman, the engineer, 
and the owner of the small or medium size plant, which 
is, as a rule, hand-fired. 

The Jarge plants usually have efficient and modern 
equipment, are mechanically fired, and are operated un 
der the direction of technically trained and experienced 
men who hardly need such general suggestions as are 
given in a paper of this character. The small and the 
medium size plants, of which there are a very large 
number, have less efficient equipment, and, in addition, 
their size makes it inadvisable to retain a highly trained 
boiler-room operator. For these reasons fuel losses are 
likely to be higher in the smaller plants, and there such 
suggestions as are made in this paper will prove of great- 
est benefit. In these plants the hope of decreasing the 
losses lies entirely in the fireman, the engineer, and the 
owner or manager. These three men must closely co- 
operate if the desired results are to be obtained. The 
fireman and the engineer should give good will and steady 
endeavor; the owner or manager of the plant should 
encourage the fireman and the engineer to save coal, 
and should show appreciation of their efforts. 

















Decatur Company Sending Out 
Appeal for Nut Shells and 
Fruit Pits with Monthly 

Bills 

Co-operating with the Go 
in the campaign to secure nut 
and fruit pits, the WDecatu 


Railwav & Light Company 1s having 





Contract Giving Louisville 
Company Privilege of Pro- 
curing Gas from Newly 
Discovered Fields to 


Be Signed 


1 on ee empowered by 

rive ene Ci e¢ no? 
} 

ecel 1}  ¢ ( ‘ QT] 

} 1 ] 1 

ehalt of the citv « oO le K 


t trom 
lle i\ disco ( ed elds r¢ yveen the 
forks of Beaver Creek in [astern 


een the ~ ( a1 
- 1 
( the ITT S e( red to turnish 
1 1 41 
Ss patrons exctiusivel\ with West 


Virginia gas. The contract to | 
S110] 
the arrangement 


The ordinance states that owing 


not get a <uiticient supply oft natura 
“om West Virginia sources to 
ipply 12,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily 


to that city it becomes 


necessary 


that gas should be obtained else) 


1 
vnere 
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Girl Meter Readers Employed 
by Allentown Company 
The Allentown (Fa.) Gethlehen 


Proposition to Light Louisville 
Streets with Gas Submitted 


\1 ( proposition to 





cern during h i€ r Ol . 
1] IWeVE mie 1 s of we DO ( 
quested | I e To ) 
ing the idea h. he d ( | 
vive the cit\ bette shts and 
it the s € e Ve ‘) poe Cf 
in cost 

Louisville now spends abou Mi) 
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1 
oO the lighting « i ) some ¢ 
e street ligh ( ling oO me! 
hers of the board hic inX10U 
o brins thout ar ! Ove e1 n 
the situation | Pittle d 
iImost all the la ver ( ¢ f 
Ing gas fo electri especia 
n the outlving district ile « 


and 


Indianapolis 


Milwaukee Company Denies 
Charge That Tar Products 
Wastes Taint Water 
Supply Blames 
Hospitals 


1 1 
sole respons Wty tor the yy» 









le taste complained ot 
l‘erdinafid \. Schlesinger, head of 
the company, declared at a confe 
ence tha 11¢ ras COI MANN ¢ ly 
11 
en pollutios oft the \] kee 
| 
; 
¢ Upply ¢ i Hess COS 
lor the last three months Mil 1 
] ] 
ee has been stirred \ ( obie 
1 wi»hle ft te + 4] l-] 1 t * 
onahbte aste ot he inke \ ¢ SO 
gvreal has the complaint been tl it a 
, . ‘ 
ple invest ration * the State 
rae a : : 
heaith dep ment, the « heaith ae 




























































































partment working in co-operation 
with the city chemist and engineer, 
and the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce has been started. The in- 
vestigators promise a solution short- 
ly The city water and health de 
partments have reported that the bad 
taste in the water is caused by a com- 
bination of coal-tar products wastes 
with chlorine. 

E. J. Tully, State sanitary engi- 
neer, and G. D. Hoyt, deputy State 
health officer, have confirmed this 
report, following a conference with 
Hi. P. Bohmann, superintendent of 
the Milwaukee water department. 

The State health officer agreed that 
‘oal-tar waste matter from industrial 
plants is entering city water. He 
bases his decision on experiments 
made in Milwaukee and in the suburb 
of South Milwaukee, where similar 
conditions prevail. Both Mr. Tully 
and Mr. Hoyt will return to Milwau 
kee shortly to conduct furthér inves 
iigation. 

Relative to a plea entered by the 
gas plant blamed for the contamina- 
tion that the city’s hospitals were to 
blame, Superintendent Bohmann 
made an absolute denial. He de- 
clared samples of sewage from Trin 
itv, Mount Sinai and St. Mary’s hos 
pitals had been analyzed at several 
no trace of matter that 
water a bad 


outlets, but 
would 


found 


v1ve taste was 


Petition for Higher Rate Filed 
by Montgomery Company 


\ petition for increased gas rates 


in the citv of \lontgon erv and sub 
urbs has been filed with the Alabama 


Commission by the 


Light & Water Powet 


Publi service 


, 
4 TESO on adopted by the dire 
1 ( Iie company on Oct 16 
: 4 7 
iking Cog nce ot e€ lOsse Sts 
ained cue ie) ¢ Supply Of gas to 
' 
he pub na un ex ord 
$ | 


Om ( DLL s€ vice commiss n 
mh m1 ] 1 
i tie OMpany, S snown Dy the 
Tt) > > + } 

pr mn, desires to estab sh a domes 
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gas consumed through one meter per 
month. It is desired to establish the 
following scale of rates per 1,000 
cu. ft. for industrial consumption 
per month, first 10,000 cu. ft., $1.50; 
next 10,000 cu. ft. $1.10; next 20,000 
next 20,000 cu. ft. 90 
cents; next 20,000 cu. ft., 80 cents 
next 20,000 cu. ft., 70 cents; all over 
100,000 cu. ft., 65 cents. 

lhe company also asks to establish 


eu. it. $i: 


a minimum bill of 50 cents per month 


per meter installed. 
The foregoing rates sought are 
for Montgomery, Cloverdale and 


Capitol Heights. 

The present domestic consumption 
rate in Montgomery is $1.98 per 
1,000 cu. ft.. while the scale of 
rates for industrial consumption per 
1,000 for a month follow: first 20, 
000 cu. ft. $1.08; next 20,000 ft. $1; 
20,000 ft., 90 cents; next 20, 
cents; next 20,000 ft., 
70 cents; all consumption over 100,- 
000 tt. 65 cents. 

In Cloverdale only the domestic 
rate applies, which is $1.08, and in 
Capitol Heights there is only a 
domestic rate which is $1.35, but 
a discount of 25 cents per 1,000 ft. 
is allowed if the bill is paid within 
ten davs. A one dollar per month 
minimum also is charged in Capitol 
tleights. 


next 


O00 ft., SO 


New Jersey Company’s Appli- 
cation for Rate Increase 
Gets Hearing . 
Consoli- 
Jersey 


and 
hea d be- 


The application of the 
dated Gas Company of New 


for a further increase in gas 


1 
electric rates was recently, 
} 


fore the utility board 


lhe company was granted an in 
sur- 


war 


rease in the nature of a 


| the 
i Vance was insufficient to meet 
: ; ; 
e requirements of the company’s 
operations, 
ed R. ( tcheon appeared is the 
; ic ‘ 1 er 
compan - ness and gave detalls 
s e€ ope ms ind revenues O 
e comp q & the irrent vé 
: ; 
d S( pplied to le commiussion 
o have . é determination 





legal 


proce 
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dure and the taking of further testi 
mony was adjourned to a future 
day not yet fixed. 


Protests Against Brockton Rate 
to Be Heard Nov. 20 


The hearing to protest against the 
increase in the price of gas in Brock 
ton, Mass., will be held Nov. 20, the 
hearing having been arranged with 
the State Gas & Electric Light Com 
mission by City Solicitor, Wilbar 
who is looking ,after the city’s in 
The petition was presented 
many months but since that 
time the price of gas has again been 
advanced. 


terests 


70 
ay, 


Originally the petition was against 
the $1.35 1,000 ft 
but 
has become effective. 


advance to per 


since then a iump of 20 cents 


Ihe petit 
bears the signature of Stewart B 
Mcleod as Mayor, having been pres 
ented during his administration in 
1917. Ex-Mavor McLeod, however 
will appear against the citv as asso 
ciate counsel for the Brockton Was 
Light Company, of which he ts now 


101 


a director. 


\lton D. Adams, a gas expe 
who has been in\ estigating the situ: 
tion for many months, and whose 
report is ready, will appear as the 


expert for the city, and from pre 
liminary reports of his work an e 
cellent case has been prepared. T1 
hearing will be held in the Coun 


’ 
Chamber 


The new advance in the price ot 
gas, which became operative during 
the summer, was the second in abo 
a year formerly gas was sold 
$1.35 per 1,000 ft. or $1.25 net. The 
new price is an advar of 20 ef 
to $1.55 gross and $1 é Phe 





l ease, 2 i i r ( Ss ¢ 
ous advance it é 
lals I 1 ecel ¢ ¢ n 
s La | 





Sacramento Company to 
Charge Higher Rates to 
Lodi Consumers 





monthly schedule was fixed: | 
OO cu. +t. . S1 next O00 1 
$1.90 per -1,000 ; next O00 
$1.70; next 10,000 cu. ft, $1.55: 
over 20.000 cu. ft.. $1.42 
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Gas Used by Chicago Manu- 


facturer in Making Gum 

Chewing-gum manufacturers use 
painstaking care that all the process 
and packing of their product shall be 
conducted in the cleanest, most sani 
tary and hygienic manner. 

\ chewing-gum manufacturer of 
Chicago uses gas-fired boilers, and 
finds them clean, quick and efficient. 
There is no tiny coal or particles of 
ash in the atmosphere as where coal 
fired boilers are used. 

The accompanying 
a 2'4-hp. high-pressure boiler which 
furnishes steam for heating the jack- 
eted kettles. This installation is in 
the factory of the Liberty Bond Con- 
fection Manufacturing Company, 113 


picture shows 


South Jefferson Street, Chicago, 
which concern gets its gas supply 


from the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. 





Committee Appointed to In- 
vestigate Natural Gas Supply 
Sources of Muncie Com- 
pany 


As an outgrowth of 












the failure 
of the natural gas formerly supplied 
by the General Indiana Com- 
pany towns in central Indiana, 
dispatches from Muncie have just 
made public the fact that committees 







Gas 





to 









from several Indniana towns and 
cities, which are supplied with na- 
tural gas and artificial gas by the 






Central Indiana Company, have been 
appointed by John McPhee. city at- 
of Muncie, acting 
a temporary 







torne\ chair- 
man of 


several municipalities, 


as 






association of 

for the pur- 
pose of investigating the company’s 
relative to the failure of the 
natural gas supply. 

The committee will visit the West 
Virginia natural fields from 
which Indiana draws its natural gas 
upply. The action follows 2 peti- 
tion of the Central Indiana Company 
before the public service commission 
of Indiana, for an increase in rates 
in twelve cities and towns. 

The are reported to 
have been informed by the report 
of a gas expert in Cincinnati and 
Louisville that the natural gas fields 
in West Virginia 
scratched” and 







1 
Claims 







gas 










investigators 








“scarcely have been 
that there still re- 







mains plenty of the product for Indi 
The cities and towns 
are reported to be ready to make a 
fight on the proposed artificial gas 
in case they confirm 





ana supplies 







rate increases in 
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VIEW OF CHICAGO PLANT 


their hope that the natural gas sup 
ply in West Virginia is not exhausted 
as would appear from the general re 
trenchment of Indiana companies 
which have been using it. 

he investi 
up as 


The committees having t 
gation in 
follows: 


charge are made 
Investigation of the West Virginia 
Field—Charles D. Parker, city 
attorney, Fairmount ; Harrv McAtee, 


(jas 


councilman, Hartford Citv: R. FHI. 
Bunch, mayor; C. ‘Ray \ndrews, 
president board of works; B. F. 
Deardortf, city engineer; Harley 
Hartley and Harry Michaels, coun 
cilmen. Muncie. 

Investigation of Artificial Gas 
Prices in Indiana—John D. Lewis, 
mavor. and Richard K. Proadbent, 
citv attorney, Elwood: | Hulley, 


mavor; Marshall Williams, city at 
torney, and James Brush, Cham 
Marion; Mavor 
lone, Alexandria, and City 


Neil, Noblesville. 


} 


per 
\La 
\ttorney 


of Commerce, 


Inventory, Appraisement and Au 
dit-— Charles D. Parker, Fairmount ; 
(seorge H. Koons, Jr., Riverside City ; 
Omar 67. Weir, Normal City: John 
Fk. Pyke, Tipton. and Phil O'Neil, 


\nderson. 


Easthampton Rates Raised 

(Owing to increasing expenses the 
Itasthampton ( Mass.) Gas Company 
will raise the price of ga 
70 net per 1,000 to $1.90 net. 
new price goes into eftect 


s from $1. 
The 
Dec. 1. 





IS 


MADE BY 1 


One Year of War-Risk Insur- 
ance Compensation for Death 
or Disability, and Allowance 
for America’s Fighting 
Forces and Their 
Families 


SI 


One year to-day President 


Wilson approved the war-risk insur- 


109 
ago 


ance act. 
October 6, 1917, is a historic date 
in the annals of this nation and of 


the great world war, for it marks the 
beginning of altogether the 
and most beneficent provision for the 
dependents of soldiers and sailors in 
time of war ever made by a nation 
in the history of the world. 


Fr 


wisest 


BACKING Up Or 
FORCES 


FITONG 


It was fitting to commemorate this 
sigmilicant anniversary that day, in 
the midst of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
campaign. A large share of the six 
billion fighting dollars must 
hilize to back up Pershing and his 


we mo- 


gallant men is going to pay family 
allowances, Government compensa- 
tion benefits and Government insur- 


soldiers 
and sailors and those dependent upon 
them. 
f } 1 ¢ ¢ ° . 

of the humane and generous provi 
sions of the isk 1 


ance benefits to our hero 


Sustained by the assurances 
War-risk insurance act, 
\merica’s manhood is enabled to go 
forth to battle of heart 


riil 
with unwavering confidence. 


i stout and 
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‘he administration of the act by 
the Treasury Department through 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
during the past year constitutes one 
of the big war tasks of the Govern- 
ment. 


ALLOTMENTS AND ALLOWANCES 


In the twelve months just ending 
the bureau has mailed more than six 
and one-half million checks in pay 
ment of allowances and allotments. 
representing a total disbursement of 
almost $200,000,006 for the care and 
maintenance of the families and de 
pendents of our fighting men 

These wise and jus provisions 
reach to every corner of the land. 
\ppre ximately 


month e now being mailed regu- 


1 , 
me million checks a 


maintain this protect nN 
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ment and allowance forms, and it 
has been necessary to prepare and 


maintain under constant control more 
than twenty-six million separate in 
dividual card records. The bureau 
has received and answered more than 
three million letters. 

From a small organization of twen 
ty persons working in the basement 
of the Treasury Department one vear 
ago, the bureau has grown until it 
now has a working force of 13,000 
employees occupying thirteen build 
ings in Washington. 


NG THE SOLDIERS’ AKIN 


Phe Treasury Department has left 
undone to promote ind 1m 


prove the efficiency of the bureau in 


tS vast work, ind te reduce to a mit 
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Rate Increase Petition Filed 
by Northern Indiana 
Company 

he Northern Indiana Gas Com 
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Higher Rate Allowed Amarillo 


Company 
The board of city commissioners 
recently took up the matter of the 
Amarillo (Tex.) Gaas Company tfo1 


an increase in the rates The gas 


company was represented by led 


R. Maver, its manager, and J. B 


Dooley, its attorne, \fter considei 
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able debate. the application wa 
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Huron, S. D., Consumers to 


Pay Higher Rate for Gas 


Consumers of gas in Huron, S. D., 
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Stockholders Vote to Dissolve 
Chattanooga Gas & Coal 
Products Company 


stockholders of the Chattanooga, 
enn.) Gas & Coal Products Com 
ny, at a special meeting held re- 
ntly voted to dissolve the corpora 
m. Action was practically unani 
us and there were no dissenting 
About a year 


‘tes cast. ago the 


AMERICAN 


assets of this company were taken 
over by the Chattanooga Coke & 


(sas Company and from that time on 
the Chattanooga Gas & Coal Pro- 
ducts Company has not been doing 
any business. 

The stock of the latter company is 
held by a few individuals and with 
the exception of about 200 shares 
which are held in Europe, all of the 
stockholders favor of the 
proposition to dissolve the company. 


voted in 
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SOLVED 0 
” 
The use of gas 2s an illuminant is far supe rior to any Sther known commodity, from a cliem 4 
1 standpoint the cor on of produces four different effects upon the air taken from the 68 
room, mixed with the gas in the burner and discharged back into the room. da 
CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF FLAMES ARE: > 
FIRST—THE amount of oxygen is reduced >), 
SECOND—THE amount of carbonic acid gas (C02) is increased % 
THIRD—A very small amount of sulphurous gas (S02) is generally added > 





yas, and this oxidizing process generates heat in suf 


FOURTH—ORGANIC impurities and deleterious substances are removed by incineration ® 
THE first, second and third effects are caused by the oxygen combining with the « 


arbon and « 
ties to AS] 


ient quant 
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perature of incandesct nce—about 1500 degrees F—which is s fficient to 2 
= i” 
PHYSICAL EFFECTS ON THE AIR © 
FIRST—THE temperature is increased 
SECOND—The circulation of the air in the room is accelerated and e : a> 
alasitioan anit: HEALTH DEMANDS % 
THAT the HOME be kept warm, clean, cozy and cheerful and the temperature be eveu at NS 
all times WHY ? ri 
—_—_—— | 
BECAUSE if the temperature cannot be controlled it means that your roonis er too TS) 
hot Or too cold } ay 
WITH too much heat there is waste of money, physical discomfort and nger to alth (4) 
likewise there is equal danger i heat i 
COLDS, backache and other rand irritating ailments are te be had | 0 
your cellar to tend to the coal furnace, which mus red for many times d : 
(24) hours of the day to prevent t or becoing toolow. If it! 0 
is com»letely out it means about spent in a cold damp cellar, submittin 0 
sible colds, through your sweated dt fire. Mean o 
while, your entire heating system s cooled, which means discomfort for all occupants of the 0 
hapvsehold, also subjecting all to possible contracting of some sort of illness 4 
THE d nds of HEALTH and the elimination of COLDS, and all INCONVENIENCES o 
prevalent during the early SPRING, late FALL and WINTER nionths, when heating is a problem, > 
can be adequatey taken care of in a scientific manner by the installation of a GEIST HOME rf) 
HEATBR, automatically controlled and designed on the basis of economy and_efficiency , 
THIS HEATER will absolutely, without question, heat your home equally as well as your \) 
present coal furnace, take care of the demands of health to a point, and will pass the COAL FUR 9 
NACE and CELLAR into OBLIVION. thereby eliminating forever the possible dangers of ill 4) 
health and those many inconveniences to be had where coal is used as a heating commodity 4 
GAS FUEL cannot be surpassed or equalled as a commodity, when used for purposes per ; 
taining to COOKING, LAUNDRY WORK and heating HOT WATER—one time a problem, but Ky 
now made a pleasure by the use of MODERN GAS APPLIANCES scientificaly constructed on the Ky 
basis of economy and efficiency; andno MODERN HOME APARTMENT HOUSE, HOTEL, RES 0 
TAURANT OR CAFE is complete unless thoroughly PIPED throughout for GAS 49 
MODERN GAS APPLIANCES are meeting with great favor in the hotels, restaurants, cafes Ky 
and homes-and it remains only a question of time when all obsolete gas and coal appliances will be @ 
) replaced by those of the modern type rs) 
“y LAUNDRY work is made a pleasure by the use of an up-to-date laundry stove, and the iron 1 
0 ing likewise through the aid of a gas iron, which cost less than 1c for three (3) hour: > 
0) HOT WATER can be had for the cleansing of dishes, baths, etc., at the low cost of 1c for Sy 
4) ten (10) gallons es @ 
0 HEATING of offices, stores, business places of al] kinds and homes, where indiv de 1 or @ 
0” auxiliary heating is required, same can be adequately cared for by the use of GAS HEATERS, a 
specially adapted for each individual case - ou ae ° 
YY GAS never fails, a commodity always there when needed, never fully appreciated “ J con ‘ 
$ sumers find themselves minus said commodity for a short time,"due to some stoppage in the hous« : 
»iping, fixtures or appliances 7 ; 
_ WE are cabanas for your service a NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT to answer all 
9 qnestions pertaining to the betterment of service, and we cordially invite you to make a personal ° 
») inspection of our SHOW ROOM, where you will find efficient and courteous attendants who will 0 
9 gladly define the proper appliances needed for the particular case 0 
° COMMUNICATIONS on all Gas matters will receive prompt attention ® 
9 ae , - - ) 
9 f 3625 | Commercial Department | 3625 gf bi 
0 < 0 
4 0 
’ ATLA ; 
: : 
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War Savings Sales Near Billion 
Mark 


cash the 


Oct. 21 


Including received in 


Treasury Department on 
from the sale of War Savings secu 
rities, the total Treasury receipts 
from this source amounted to $801. 
153,415.86. This represents the pur 
chase of War Savings stamps to the 
total maturity value of approximately 
$950,824 ,474.10. 


J. D. Forest Discusses Three 
Ways in Which the Elimi- 
nation of the Kaiser May 


Be Brought About 

J. Dorsey Forrest, general mana- 
ger of the Citizens Gas Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., whose statements 
and articles pertaining to the various 
phases and progress of the war with 
Germany and Austria have become 
widely known in Indiana, has just 
contributed another article that is 
timely to the press in Indiana on the 


subject “The Elimination of the 
Kaiser.” 
In the article he discusses the 


three ways in which the final elimi- 
nation of the Kaiser from the gov- 
ernment of the German people may 
be brought about, and the deep 
knowledge from which he speaks has 
made his article already the subject 
of much favorable comment. 

The article follows in full: 

“In recent weeks public attention 
seems to have been directed more to 
the elimination of the German Em 
peror and to German constitutional 
than to the the 
\llied armies and to the great issues 
of the war. From the day of his ad- 
dress to Congress advocating a dec- 


reform victories of 


laration of war down to the present 
time President Wilson has never 
failed to draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between a wicked German 
government and a good German peo- 
ple. None of the Allied statesmen, 
none of the soldiers in the field, none 
of those who have studied the senti 
ment of Germans at the 
frightful acts of the German armies 
n occupied Allied lands seem to 
share the President’s views on this 
subject. Nevertheless, the universal 
hatred of the German system causes 
a natural interest in the question of 
the destruction of its head; hence the 
general diversion of public interest 
from the real issues of the war to 
one of its by-products. 

“In order to understand fully the 
bearing of this movement on the real 


home or 
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issues of the war it may be well to 
consider the various ways by which 
the German Emperor may be elim- 
inated, and the probable _ conse- 
quences of his elimination. There 
are three ways by which he may be 
removed: Abdication, constitutional 
amendment, and revolution. I in- 
vite attention to each of these possi- 
bilities. 


\RDICATION 


‘The German Emperor as such 
cannot abdicate The constitution 
provides that the president of the 
German union shall be the King of 
Prussia. William II resign 
as Emperor. By his own act he can 
give up that office only by abdicating 
as King of Prussia. 

“The papers have contained many 
reports that the King of Prussia had 
abdicated or about to do so. 
First it was reported that he had ab- 
dicated in favor of Ejitel Frederick, 
his second son and his supposed fa- 
vorite, who is also the favorite of the 
German people. Then it was report- 
ed that he had abdicated in favor of 
his grandson, the minor son of the 
Crown Prince, and that the Em- 
peror’s brother, Prince Henry, was 
to be named as regent. 

“These reports were probably 
thrown out as feelers to test senti- 
ment both in Germany and _ here. 
The Crown Prince Frederick Will- 
iam could hardly be suggested, for 
he is unpopular in Germany and ev- 
erywhere else; but Fitel Frederick 
might have been thought of as likely 
to rally the German people to his 
support, while Prince Henry had 
been so well received when he visit- 
ed the United States that it may have 
been thought that he would be ac- 
ceptable here. 

“Eitel Frederick is a fat beast who 
might be liked by the people of Ger- 
many, but could never appeal to the 
Americans; and Prince Henry, 
though popular with the turnvereins, 
mannerchors and German _ houses 
which he did so much to organize 
for kultur and the fatherland, is a 
junker of the deepest dye and was 
so recognized by 


cannot 


Was 


\mericans 
who met him when he came here to 
abuse our 


many 


hospitality 


Part or The Peace Drivi 
“These reports of abdication were 
doubtless part of the German peace 
drive, but were never meant serious 
ly. And for a very good reason: the 


King of Prussia cannot abdicate in 
favor of anybody. He may-abdicate, 
but the Prussian constitution deter 
mines his That instru 
ment provides that the crown shall 
be hereditary in accordance with the 
royal house laws, which were adopt 
ed as a part of the constitution in 
1850. Under the constitution the 
resignation of the King would place 
the Crown Prince on the throne. Of 
course, the latter might abdicate in 
turn and thus throw the succession, 
and therefore the presidency of the 
union, to his young There 
would be no legal way to put Eitel 
l‘rederick on the throne. But the 
accession of the Emperor's minor 
grandson would still leave it impos- 
sible for either his father or his 
grandfather to name Prince Henry 
of Prussia The consti- 
tution provides that in event of a 
minority 


successor. 


son. 


as Regent 


vy the adult male next in suc- 
cession shall assume the regency. In 
this case it would be Eitel Frederick, 
and he would act as King of Prussia 
and Emperor of Germany until his 
voung nephew should come of age, 
which would be when he became 
eighteen years old. It therefore ap 
that abdication presents n¢ 
way to rid Prussia of the 
Hohenzollern brood. If 

should down, his 
would succeed him: and if the latter 
should abdicate, his brother would 
become Regent of Prussia and Act- 
‘ng I:kmperor of Germany. It is hard 
to see how the world would benefit 
from such a change. 


pears 
present 
William 


step oldest son 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


“The removal of the present Em- 
peror, or even of his whole family, 
from office or succession may be ac- 
complished by an amendment to the 
German constitution. As I have 
pointed out in some previous discus- 
sions, the constitution is amended in 
exactly the same way that any law is 
enacted, except that fourteen nega- 
tive votes in the upper house defeat 


a constitutional amendment, while a 


bare majority in each house carries 


an ordinary law lhe /mperor, as 


King of Prussia, has absolute con 
seventeen Prussian votes 
: so that an amend 
emoving him from office and 


establishing a 


‘ 


rol of the 
in the upper house 
ment 
different presidency 
for the Empire could not be adopted 
without his consent. Such an amend- 
ment could be defeated by a combi 
nation of the rulers of several other 
and some of them 


(;erman states, 
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would probably object to sucl 
change about as strongly as the k 
of Prussia himself would do. If 
Kaiser is eliminated by constituti: 
amendment. it is clear that he 1 
legislate himself out of office. VW 
his fanatical belief that he is 
Lord’s anointed, and_ his 
place and power, it is hardly lh 
that William Hohenzollern will t 


that step. 


love 


‘There remains the possibility 
elimination by _ revolution. 
course, a revolution is always a p 
sibility. 
revolution in Germany, 


There are mutterings 
though 
ports of them are probably exagge 
ated. But the German people ha 
never shown any capacity for rev 
lution. They tried it in 1848 
made an utter failure of it becau 
they had no capacity for self-goverr 
ment. The best elements of the 
tion then tried to revolt and to o 
liberal constitutional go 
ernment, but failed because of la 
of political capacity. It was not hb 
cause of the armies of their rule: 
for these did not suppress the re 
bellion until the rebels had failed 
organize a practical mode of resi 
ence after the first 

not believe that the Germans of t 


ganize a 


successes. I d 


day have any more political capaci 
than 1848 had, and the 
have none of the idealism and love of 
free institutions which those revol: 
tionists had imbibed from France. 
a revolution occurs in Germany 
this time there is grave danger that 
it may be a revolution of Bolshevist 

I doubt whether the Germans would 
disintegrate as the have 
done. Put at the present time suc! 
revolutionary mutterings as we he 
come from classes which would be 
likely to become mere destructive 
mobs, and not the revolutionists wl 
could form a new state on firm fou 
dations of liberty and order: 


those of 


Tf 


Russians 


To ALLIES’ INTERES1 
“When I speak of the ‘danger’ « 
a destructive revolution IT do not d 
so out of sympathy for the Germar 
themselves, but with considerati: 
i whom the Germans hav 
It is not in the interest « 
France and Belgium and Serbia t1 
anarchy should reign in German 
f just 


rOT a 


. 1 
tor those 


wronged. 


peace requires the pa 
ment of enormous damages by tl 


(sermans. It 1s necessary that tl 
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people of Germany should work for 
many years to pay their debts to 
these wronged nations. In addition 
to sending to the plundered factories 
is much useful German machinery 
s is available, the Germans will 
have to work for many years to pay 
for the devastation wrought in the 
occupied lands. After sending near- 
ly the entire output of the German 
coal mines to France for the next 
five years to supply the French peo 
ple while they are repairing the wan- 
ton destruction to their mines. the 
Germans will have to work for 
many vears to pay for the millions 
of tons of coal they stole from the 
mines before they were driven away. 

“Admirers of Bolshevism and doc- 
trinaire statesmen may think that a 
revolution in Germany would be a 
great victory for democratic princi- 
ples, but the first consideration of the 
civilized world should be justice to 
the Allied peoples. 

“Furthermore, a revolution in Ger- 
many, especially if artificially pro- 
duced by our demands, would be no 
guarantee for the future good con 
duct of the Germans. It would 
doubtless be followed by a reaction 
and the appearance of a strong man, 
and the Germans would come to re- 
gard their misfortune as due to the 
internal disorders rather than to mili- 
tary defeat. The original formula of 
peace put forth by the British Gov 
ernment cannot be improved upon: 
‘Restoration, restitution and guaran- 
tees for the future.’ The restoration 
of all stolen lands, the payment as 
far as possible for all damages 
wrought on land and sea, the com- 
plete disarmament of Germany, the 
trial and execution or life imprison- 
ment of the Emperor, the Crown 
Princes of Prussia and Bavaria, and 
of all others responsible for crimes 
in violation of international law 
these steps will do far more to pre- 
vent a renewed outbreak than any 
destructive revolution or dictated 
constitution could possibly do. 


No DictTaATep CONSTITUTION 


“Tlistory records no case where a 
constitution or form of government 
has been successfully imposed upon 
Even the vol 
untary adoption by one people of the 
institutions of 


one people by another. 


another has often 
proved a failure. The holy alliance 
sought to impose reac tionary institu 
tions on the nations of Europe, and 
Napoleon 
did impose a constitution and a king 
on the French. 


the allied conquerors of 


The revolutions of 
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1830 and 1848 swept away all ves- 
tige of Prussian and Austrian insti- 
tutions which had been established in 
other countries. The imposition of a 
democratic constitution upon Ger 
many by external demand would be 
as unjust and impracticable as the 
imposition of a reactionary constitu 
tion upon France after the downfall 
of Napoleon If it is done, history is 
likely to put Wilson in the same class 
with Metternich. A liberal German 
constitution is quite likely to grow on 
German soil if the Allies impose just 
conditions of peace and take wise 
precautions against a revival of Ger 
man military and economic agegres- 
sion: but it should grow out of Ger- 
man historical institutions, and 1s not 
likely to bear much resemblance to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“Tf we were confronted by a mili- 
tary power which we could not break 
by military victory we might be justi- 
fied in overthrowing Germany by at- 
tempting to incite a revolution at 
home, as Germany did in Russia, 
though such methods would be ab 
horrent to most people in the Allied 
countries except a few of the Creel 
school. But if Germany’s military 
power could not be broken by the 
\llied armies no revolution at home 
would be possible. With a military 
victory none is needed. On the other 
hand, proper restitution to Germany’s 
victims can scarcely be obtained if a 
violent revolution occurs, while the 
future welfare of the chastened Ger- 
man people requires that they should 
be allowed to work out their own 
constitutional and other internal re- 
forms—after they have been prop- 
erly chastened. 

“A dictated peace is the only safe 
and just ending of the war, but a dic- 
tated German constitution would be 
unwise and unsafe, both for the Ger- 
man people and for the world.” 


Charcoal Made from Peach 
Pits 
Workers at Astoria Gas Defense Plant 


Turning Collections from Big 
Drive to Good Use 


Workers at the gas defense plant, 
\storia, N. Y., are receiving large 
quantities of peach pits and nuts for 


the manuf cture of gas masks. isa 


result of the drive to obtain these 
materials 
rhe peacl pits are converted into 
charcoal, because they form aA char 
coal 


pre isely adapted to use in the 
processes of gas-mask manufacture. 


\pricé i. 


prune, and plum pits are 





satisfactory, as are cherry stones, 
date seeds, Brazil nut, hickory, but 
ternut, and walnut shells, but other 
nuts must not be mixed with these 
because they do not make a suitable 
charcoal, 


Additional Issue of Louisville 


7 Per Cent Notes Offered 


\n additional issue of 
Lomsville (Ky.) Gas & 


S$?28 000 
Electric 
Company bond secured 7 per cent 
notes, due Sept. 1, 1920, is being 
offered at 98% and interest, vielding 
over & per cent, by Bonbright & Com 
pany, Inc., H. M. Byllesby & Com 
pany, Inc., and Wakefield Company 
(of Louisville). The issue is in the 
main to provide funds for additions 
and extensions to meet demands for 
power from war industries 


Fuel Saving by Industrial 
Plants 


[Through the co-operation of the 
industrial power plants, which have 
thus far put into force the standard 
recommendations of the United 
States Fuel Administration to pro 
mote efficiency in the use of fuel in 
ower plants, a saving of seven mil 
ion tons annually has been effected. 
Phat is to say 
from the 
ional 


| 
| 
, in the first six months 
announcement of the 


Nai three and one 
half million tons have been con 
served, at the same time maintain 
ing maximum production in the fac 
tories. The 


program, 


largest savings have 
been in the following states: Massa 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Illinois, New York, Missouri, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, and Winconsin. 
Some industrial plants which have 
adopted the standard recommenda 
tions and kept S\ stematic records re 
port a fuel saving as high as 25 per 
cent, and the average is estimated 
between 10 per cent and 15 per cent. 
This large economy is effected at 
practically no expense to the plant 
owner since the recommendations 
reat primarily of proper methods of 
firing and j 


management Im power 


plants. 
One manufacturing plant in Ab 
| S. C., writes the Fuel Ad 


inistration that as a result of the 


installation of the improvements and 


records recommended, “We = show 
for the first eight months of this vear 
fuel saving of over 25 per cent as 
compared with the same eight months 
last vear.” 
\ fuel Administration campaign 































































































































































































































































































































comprehends voluntary service by 
engineer inspectors, lectures to fuel 
conservation educational 
institutions, addresses before public 
meetings, explanations of the pro- 
gram to power plant owners, and 
various forms of printed matter and 


classes in 


posters. 

For the efficient execution of the 
program of industrial conservation, 
under the plan developed, the engin- 
eers of the country have been mobi 
lized through the professional socie 
ties and the operating engineers and 
firemen, and as a result there are 
today fifteen hundred volunteer en- 
gineer specialists and power plant 
men organized by states, inspecting 
power plants, classifying them ac- 
cording to their operating efficiency, 
and aiding the work of rapid de- 
velopment. As a direct result of the 
operation of this plan, it is estimated 
that the total annual saving through- 
out the country will be about 25,000, 
000 tons without reducing the out- 
put of the factories. Special printed 
material instructing on the proper 
use of fuel has been prepared by 
the United States Fuel Administra 
tion and may be obtained free of cost 
upon application. 

The campaign has been organized 


in consultation with the State Ad 
ministrators, the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Committee of ‘Consulting 


Engineers of the Engineering Coun 
cil, which represents the four Natio 
nal engineering societies. These four 
societies have contributed largely in 
supplying expert advice of engineer 
ing talent ; special relations have been 
formed between the Fuel Adminis 
tration and the National Associa- 
tion of Stationary Engineers, the 
International Brotherhood of Sta 
tionary Firemen and Oilers, the 
Laundryowners National Associa 
tion, the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, and other national bodies who 
have given full co-operation to this 
national plan. 


Commission Hears Petition of 
Attlebero Company to 
Increase Rates 

lhe hearing on the petition of the 
Attleboro (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany for an increase in the price of 
gas was held in the council chamber 
recently before the State gas and 
electric light commission. No speci- 


fic price was indicated, but compari- 
sons were shown to prove that Attle- 
lower than 


boro’s rate of $1.15 is 
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that of other cities. There was no 
opposition to the proposed increase. 
No decision was made by the board. 


Independence Company Files 


Petition for Increase 

The Jackson County Light, Heat 
& Power Company, which supplies 
Independence, Mo., with artificial 
gas, has filed with the state public 
service commission at Jefferson City 
an application for the right to in- 
crease its rates 20 per cent. The 
gross rates proposed are $1.45 per 
1,000 cu. ft. for the first 5,000 ft., 
$1.30 per 1,000 cu. ft for the second 
5,000 ft., and $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for all over ten thousand feet, sub- 
ject to a discount of 10 cents per 
1,000 ft. for prompt payment of 
bills. The minimum monthly bill 
would be 75 cents net. 


San Diego Rate Increase 
Hearing Postponed 


The hearing before the state rail- 
road commission of the application 
of the (Cal.) Gas & 
Klectric Company for permission to 
revise its rates for gas and electric 
energy, has been postponed 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 27. 


San Diego 


trom 


Increase in Gas Rate Granted 
River Gas Company 


utilities board has al 


River Gas 


The state 


lowed an increase to the 
Company, Marietta, Ohio, in the rate 
for the domestic use of natural gas, 
effective Nov. 10. The present rate 
is 25 cents per 1,000 ft., with reduc 


tion for cash of two cents, making 
the rate 23 cents net. The new rate 
will be slightly higher, going to 28 
cents, with two cents off for cash, 
making the net rate 26 cents. That 
means an increase of 3 cents over 


the old rate. 
The rate increase affects Marietta, 
Belpre and Newport. 


Increased Rate Asked for 
Rockford, Ill. 


The Rockford Gas Company has 
asked the State public utilities com 
mission to grant an increase in its 
rates. The company now is charg 
ing a maximum of 95 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. and is asking a flat increase 
of 25 cents, making the rate $1.20. 
The minimum rate, that enjoyed by 
large consumers only, is 40 cents per 
1,000 ft. The company also wants 
an increase in this rate. 
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\. S. B. Little, former chief engi 
neer of the utilities commission, and 
now employed as an expert, said he 
thought the increase asked is entire 
ly too much. He said he thought a 
fair rate to be $1 per 1,000 cu. ft 
for small consumers and 60 cents 
for large consumers 

The matter has been placed before 
Walter A. Shaw, member of the 
utilities commission, who has taken 
it under advisement. 


Massachusetts Commission of 
Standards Compiles Thrift 
Folders into One Pamphlet 


\ very new and interesting feature 
in gas advertising are the thrift fold 
ers which have-recently appeared 
The National Commercial Gas Asso 
ciation was looking for something 
along this line, and hired Mrs. Helen 
Ruggles of Chicago, who compiled 
six thrift folders on the following 
subjects: (1) useful utensils; (2) 
bread baking; (3) fish from market 
to meal time; (4) meat and how 
to make the most of it: (5) vege 


table economy; and (6) household 
fats. The National Association sold 
these folders to gas companies all 


over the country, and they distri 
buted them to their customers. The 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Standards thought so highly of them 
that he had the six folders collected 
and issued as one pamphlet 

In this day and age such a series 
of lessons in gas economy and gen 
eral thrift is especially laudable. The 
commissioner of standards prefixed 
a brief statement explaining that the 
pamphlet is devoted to 
helpful suggestions to housewives i1 


especially 


carrying out the wishes of Hoover 
and Garfeld to save food and fuel 
The series is decidedly practical, and 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
times. For example, in the section 
devoted to useful utensils there are 


given twelve ways in which people 
waste gas, followed by this state 
ment—‘‘Large gas bills ‘are often 
due to wrong utensils. Try it out.” 


The folder on bread baking gives 
first some helpful hints as to what 
constitutes good bread, then it dis 
cusses the food value of bread in 
conjunction with other foods and 
then gives recipes for various kinds 
of bread, in each case stating fuel 
costs for baking. 

This is the model for the othe: 
folders; a section on helpful hints 
a discussion of the food in ques 
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tion; and finally recipes. In one of 
them a section is given to the care of 
the gas range. Again we are told 
why slow cooking is an advantage, 
and why it is not necessary to have 
the gas on to its fullest capacity to 
secure the best results. 

The pamphlet teems with infor- 
mation showing that people can use 
gas economically and with great 
benefit to themselves. The commis- 
sioner of standards will gladly mail 
copies of this pamphlet to 
upon application. 


anyone 





Personal Notes 











JAMES F. Powers, has 


been ap 
pointed the 
Worcester Gas Light Company, 240 
Main Street, Worcester, Mass., to 
succeed John B. Callahan, cashier, 
Mr. Power has been with 
the company about 15 years, and for 


officer manager of 


resigned. 


some time had been in charge of the 
information department. 


Joun B. Cattanan has resigned 
his position as cashier of the Wor 
cester ( Mass.) Gas Light Company. 
Mr. Callahan has been with the com 
pany about 25 years, beginning a 
a clerk when the office 
Pearl Street. For many vears he 
was employed as a collector, later 
returning to the office, where he was 
a clerk until his promotion to the 
post of cashier several years ago. 


S 
9 
) 


was at 3: 


Tur Nortu Snore Apeiianci 
COMPANY opened a store at 182 
Shirley Avenue, Revere, Mass., Nov. 
1, where a complete line of 
and appliances is shown. 
Branch offices are located at Colum 
bia Square, Winthrop, LAO 
Beach Street, . Revere. hur L. 
Gardella, manager, formerly 
emploved by the Suburban (Gas & 
lectric Company and subsequently 


by the Lynn Gas Compam 


gas 


electric 
and 


Was 


where 
he specialized on gas water heaters. 

C. Nespirt Durry has resigned as 
vice-president of the Manila Elec 
tric Railroad & Light Con 
Manila, P. I., to accept the position 
of vice-president of the Visayan Re 
fining Company, Manila, P. I., one 
of the largest cocoanut oil companies 
in the Philippine Islands. Mr. Duffy 
assumed his new duties on Novy. 1. 


pany, 
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J. C. Rockwe t, the present gen- 
eral manager of the Manila Electric 
Railroad & Light Company, has been 
placed in full charge of the affairs 
of the Company in Manila by the J. 
G. White Management Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., the operating 
managers of the property, due to the 
resignation of C. N. Duffy. 


Lock, a native of Russia, 
but a resident of the United States 
for the past twenty years, who went 
to Little Rock, Ark., eight years ago 
from FE] died Oct. 25 at 
ort Worth of pneumonia. He 
mainly responsible for the develop 
ment of the field, and 
was recently granted a franchise by 


Lowis 


Dorado, 
Was 
Monroe gas 
the city of Little Rock to supply gas 


to that city. 


Survey to be Made of Mary- 
land Gas Companies 
\fter a conference with the As 
Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, at Washington, Assistant 
Charles G. Edwards, of 


Commission, has 


sistant 


Iengineer 
Public 
notified the 
sion that a survey 
Maryland of the 
electric light plants with a 


the 
Service Commis 
will be made in 
various gas and 

view of 
ascertaining the chances for the con 
of fuel the 
manufacture of gas and electricity. 
This survey will probably not be 
made of the Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company, of this city, as 
all information on the subject of 
the consumption of coal and oil has 
been fully laid the Public 
Service Commission at a recent hear 
ing. In this connection it has been 
stated that the Public Service Com 
mission will not 
this matter until the Bureau of 
Standards, at Washington, has def 
initely determined what B.t.u. should 
be established as 


servation and oils in 


before 


give a decision in 


a standard. 





Construction Notes 








Empire Companies Plan Boiler 
Conservation Plant 

For the conservation of worn out 

boilers, the Empire Gas & Fuel Com- 

pany will shortly start the erection 

of a complete boiler plant at Oil 


155 


Hill, Kan. It will be another measure 
of conservation. It is planned to 
to rebuild every boiler at a minimum 
cost, and it is anticipated that not a 


} 


1 
pe poughnt 


single new one will have to 
for several months. 

The shop building itself will be 
30 by 94 feet and will be located 
directly south of the larger, 

. will have 


mechani al device that 


machine shop. It 
modern 
used in any of the 
the country Great cranes will be 
used in lifting the boilet 
portion of the shop to another, power 


large shops ot 


from one 


com 


punches will be installed, air 


pressors and every device that 1s 


necessarv for an up-to-date shop 
The corrosive effect of 

been especially bad in But 

and it has been ne¢ essar} 

new flues in boilers af 

paratively short time, The1 


will have devices to re-weld the flues 


and save the purchase of new ones. 


Work Started to Increase Ca- 
pacity of Manitowoc Plant 
Work started Oct. 23 at the plant 

of the Manitowoc ( Wis.) Gas Com 

pany to increase the capacity of the 
plant from 240,000 cu. ft. of gas 

everv twenty-four hours to 300,000 

cu. ft. 

H. H. Letson, of 
Mich... is taking active charge of the 
improvements. A fifth bench will be 
added, with a capacity of 60,000 cu. 
ft. of gas everv twenty-four hours, 
and which, with the four 
now in use, will take care of the de- 
mands for the coming summer. 


South Haven, 


benches 


Consumers experienced some trou- 
ble the past summer with gas, par 
ticularly in the hour just preceding 
noon, and just before 6 o’clock in the 
evening The company was up 
against it, being unable to provide 
sufficient gas to care for the needs of 
the « 


‘onsumers. 
Manager Eastman realized that 
additional gas-producing equipment 
was needed and took the matter up 
with head offices of the com- 
pany, that the mate 
rial and machinery for increasing the 
capacity of the Manitowoc plant 


the 
with the result 


was 
ordered. 


his additional equipment is now 
available. 

The Wisconsin Rate Commission 
in a ruling just given approves the 
additions to the plant and allows the 


company the actual cost in adjust- 
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ment ¢ f its valuation to cover the ad 
ditions, which are made chiefly to 
| 


+1 ‘ 41 a 
meet he demands oft he nited 
states ty vernment in supplving the 
100 new houses which are going up 
it the Riverview i\dditior est oO 
1 ‘ ; 
Lic ilf >) 
| | th — 
e1\ he company 


receive anv in reased rate ot 
service on the addition at this time 
tne increased valua- 
mon the company may\ be in a posi 
demand such increase later 

The company has been hampered 
in its service for severa] months past. 


New Orleans Company Will 
Build Gas Line If Flow 
from New Well 


Warrants 


(Orleans, L.a., will get natural 


Bayou Terrebonne. The 


~ TEC { 
well brought in for it last May. 
which is within 800 ft. of the Terre 


bonne (sas Company’s wells, is esti 
mated at 90,000,000 cu. ft lhe 
Terrebonne company is the McCor 
mick-Thatcher concern. 

“The New Orleans corporation 
and its immediate connections are 
able to finance a pipe line,” said Mr. 
Lawrence “The pipe line will he 
built by them if they get sufficient 


gas to warrant it. The present indi 
ll he pro 


: 1 1 
cations are that the gas wi 


duced.” 


$200,000 Improvements to Be 


Made at Portsmouth 
Company Will Supply Cottages of 
Government Workers 
The Portsmouth (Va (sas Cor 
pal and the l nited States Housing 
Corporation, have reached an agree 
ment as to the mprovements to be 
made in the gas plant so as to sup 
ply sufficient gas for the govern 
ment settlements of Paradise Creek 
and \ illa Lleights This will require 


1 | ° | 


he laying ot about eight miles of 


pipe and the purchase and installa 


tion of much new machinery. The 


+ 


cost of the improvements will be in 


the neighborhood of S200.000 






Central Indiana Company Se- 
cures Permit to Lay Pipe 
Lines in Muncie 
Permission to cut the streets and 
y pipe lines to certain manutac 
ring plants in Muncie, Ind., was 


Indiana Gaas Com 


pany by the board of public works 
ecently, after the board had spen 
considerable time discussing the ad 


visability of the move in view of the 


fact that the service company 1S pe 


tioning for higher rate tor manu 

factured gas nd is said to be in 

tending to { ish natural gas to 

he tact he old edul 

‘ rates 

iF eLOorTre € bi 1rd I 

I'red B nanager ¢ e gas 

Presiden \ndrews ot the 


epending ( ) el 
e suppl 1 fat Phe ‘ 
is granted l : ce " 
: a 
e fturtne one he ons 1¢ 
on ment 1i¢ | 1 Cl 
pendi ire ¢ re than S?.000 


Massachusetts Gas Earnings 


In view of influenza epidemi 





n september the e: rnings statement 


of the operating Companies if the 


4 | 44 
\lasachusetts gas companies was not 


a good retlection of the actual earn 
ings of the properties because of the 
inability to read all the meters As 
1 result of this the total net earnings 


I 
of the sul vaanies showed a de 


-COM 
1 
| 


| 
| 
crease of nearly $100,000 from the 


\ugust figures, thus making the 
fourth consecutive month that a fall 
ing off has been re orded \s com 


\ 
September hl 
showing as t 
han $50,000 
for the nine months of the cu 
ent year, the net hows an increa e 
f $415,769 or over 1] per cent, the 
total amounting to $4.092.361 ac 
igainst $3,676,592 in the correspond 
Ing period ot last vear Hi . the 
ne has varied eacn month oe shown 
' 


here 
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Increase Ove 
¢ Prev. Mont 
Septembe $403,141 $98.01 
A ct 0 ] t 
| | i 
i t 5 
179 1 
{) 1 t 
‘ s*) 2s ] 
' 
* de r S¢ 
. P 
t he teresting teature oft the 
earning statement is that hile the 
} 1 : 
¢ ns oO gas nave snown ar littl 
1 41 ] 11 
r r€ cnanve ne miuscelianeo 
nsion In 1914. Fry instance 
a ee Saas os le 
e muscellaneous ome was less 
han $1.000.000 fe the nine month 
, 41 +] 
veal he nine ionths = ne 
ounted — te $3 .214.052 oO tbo 








(00.000 or over 27 per cent Most 


* ‘ ( CO} GAS & 


(o}] { rv 4 \ eports September 
rross $173,504, inc. $54,483; net 
fte taxes SS1.564 $?26.909 
$ pius atte charges $51,707, inc 
oe x "+6 Te € I onth FrOss $1 
668.7 ¢ bal’ $340,327: net after 
taxes $752,213 mn $135,645; sut 
plus ter charge $400,688, ine 
S$114.909 

ry IK ANSAS (7AS & CoKI Com 


ANY reports September gross $171, 
46. ine S$57.539: net after taxes 
$56.230. inc. $19,418: surplus after 
charges $23,403, inc. $11,850; twelve 
$1,982.69 


“ Tae 
é. im ocol, 


O89: net after taxes $624,936, in 


$128,772; surplus after charges 
$271,659, inc. $27,562 
ea Qonro Citrres GAS CoMPANY 


lared the usual 
$1.25 a sl 


dex 


dend of 


~— 
> 


1 to stock on record 


“1H CoLrorAapo GAS & ELECTRIC 
gross earnings for Sep 
tember were $835,824. an increase 
compared with September, 1917, of 
14.07 per cent; net earnings, $382, 


921. an increase of 15.20 per cent; 
$186,561, an increase of 
») 


27.52 per cent. For nine months 


the surplus was $2,511,348 


surplus, 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 
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GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS 


To Be Mixed With Fluffing Material The Best Fluffing Material 


MINERAL SPONGE OXIDE 
Prepared for Use 


“PENNSYLVANIA _ SALT MFG. co. 


WIDENER BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA a 
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Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


A Specially Designed Barrow 
for Charging Retorts 

Phe Akron Cultivator Company, 

\kron, Ohio, makes a large assort 


ment of steel barrows for all sorts 


of uses The one of special interest 


McNeil 


notive charg 


companies is thet 


\utor 


rrows, designed for 


Balanced 
charging 
retorts 


he 


a battery of these 


‘ 
ts, especially where the 


! led from a floor overhead 
ration shows 


in use at the Twentieth 


Works of the Omaha Gas 
Neb 


(he box is supported on a carry 


Street 
Company, Omaha, 


ing-frame, and turns on gudgeons 


at the side of the box, thus moving 


\ lug 


a trigger 


independently of the frame. 


on the box engages with 
on the handle frame, holding them 
securely together. The frame is so 


constructed that when attached to 
the box it holds firmly and prevents 
the box tipping forward when the 
trigger is unhooked. The weight of 
the box is thrown on the frame so 
as to absolutely prevent its falling 


into the hopper. 


The large wheels make it very 


easv running, and the 


frame allows 
the centre of gravity to be placed 
very close to the wheel centre, which 
it a long 


vives 


leverage, and much 
ereater stability in motion. The box 


1s SO placed that 1f does not spill in 


the gangwavs, and when dumping, 


the nose just passes the hopper rim, 
permitting the whole load to run out. 


It is fitted with round chute on 


the tront which 


, , 
hts mito the chars 


holes of the retorts, and pours in its 
load without losing a pound. 
the firing floor is below 
that th 


SO thal ie hot CO 


\\ 
\ 


Vhen 


the charging 
| 
| 


tloo1 ‘an fall 
from a chute, this 


\ load 


coke can be 


— ( 
into the barrey 
barrow 1s equally convenient 
of 1000 Ibs. of hot 
handled by one man. 
These barrows have been tested 
up to a gross load of 3700 Ibs. which 
one man can haul, and 
safety from spilling. 

illustrates completely the many uses 
this barrow can be put to around 
a gas plant and is sent on request. 


with perfect 


Their catalog 


House Service Regulator 

\ll house regulators are designed 
to reduce to a low pressure whether 
connected to a high or low pressure 


service. They operate with entire 


safety regardless of what the inlet 


BATTERY OF M’NEIL BARROWS 


pressure may be, up to 500 pounds 
and to regulate at one reduction t 
the lowest pressure desired. 


he 


[ louse 


Fultor 


Regulator. In thi 


illustration shows a 


Service 
regulator the valve is opened by a 
g instead of a lever and weight 

ue 
renewable seat arn 
] 


a tight joint. he 


has a 
makes valve seat 
be replaced quickly, and_ bot! 
» valve and valve seat can be taken 
out and replaced without taking the 


- ] al mon 
entire regulator apart 


FULTON REGULATOR 


This regulator is designed 


to reduce any 


house 
intake pressure up to 


+ 


100 Ibs. to delivery pressure of 


a few ounces 
This is one of a large number ot 
regulators for all purpose 


gas 
manufactured by the Chaplin-Fu 


ton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fireclay & Silica Products 

In a catalogue recently issued by 
the Missouri Fire Brick Company 
St. Louis, Mo., they describe th 
various kinds of fireclay and silic 
products manufactured by then 
Among these are listed coal ga 
benches, both horizontal and inclined 
gas retorts, settings, etc. 

This catalogue can be obtained 
from the company upon request. 














